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ABSTRACT 

The report is the second in a series geared to 
generating policy and focusing national attention on the 
participation of blacks in higher education. It explores the concept 
and practice of institutional diversification in the United States 
and the implications and benefits cf diversity for blacks seeking 
postsecondary education. It is the committee's concern that 
predominantly black colleges be maintained rather than be merged into 
white institutions. The methods identified to maintain institutional 
diversity encompass many areas, including the needs to expand 
institutional options for students. of differing abilities and 
socioeconomic levels, to insure institutional viability, and sustain 
educational, environments historically responsive to particular racial 
^hdl ethnic group needs. Possible state and federal policies are 
examined. Appended are lists of historicallv black colleges and newer 
predominantly black colleges, criteria for Ca/megie classification of 
four-year institutions, and charts outlining federal financial 
obligations to historically black cdlleges (organized according to 
federal agency), A list of references is included. (MSE) 
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on the status of Blacks in higher education. Black Colleges and 
Universities: An E.-.sential A^crrponent of a D iverse System of Higher 
Education . 

This report amnates .from concerns relating to the preservation of 
diversitV in Anerio^h higher education-a diversity which guarantees 
maximm access and/it)tions for all ^ricans. Historically Black co leges 
and universities* have served as facilitators for equal educational 
opportunity in t^e past and continue that ^role today. Thf.Can^jttte feels 
that this role fs of supreme inportance to national priorities of unuversal 
access, and ' to the aspirations and goals of many low-inccme and 
disadvantaged students. With this inmind, .^eccmnendat ions for support and 
erthanconent of these institutions are included along with appropriate 
mifasures and interventions for the Federal government. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to stimulate national attention on the 
improvement of higher educational opportunities for Black Aneri cans . It is 
our expectation that this report and reccmrendations will assist the 
Federal goverrinent in initiating and continuing those efforts for 
achieving this end. 

Sincerely 
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niis report emanates frcm concerns relating to the preservation of 
diversity in American higher education— a diversity which guarantees 
n«ximan access and options for all Americans. HisjU>Hreally Black colleges 
and universities have served as facilitators for equal educational 
opportunity in the past and continue that role today. Hie Cormittee feels 
that this role is of supreme importance to national priorities of universal 
ac-ess, and to the aspirations and goals of many low-inccme and 
disadvantaged students. With this inmind, reccmnendations for support and 
enhancement of these institutions are included along with appropriate 
measures and interventions for the Federal goverrment. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to stimulate national attention on the 
inprovement of higher educational opportunities for Black Aneri cans . It is 
our expectation that this report and recormendations will assist the 
Federal goverrment in initiating and continuing those efforts for 
achieving this end. 

Sincerely 

Ellas Blake, Jr, 
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The National Advisory Conmittee on Black Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and Universities was established by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in 1977 to advise and make reccmtiendatlons to the 
Secretary, the Assistant Secretary for Education, and the Carmlss loner of 
Education on all aspects of the higher education of Black Aner leans. In 
undertaking this task, the Comnittee has approached Its imndate by 
developing a Plan of Action which calls for the production of various 
reports highlighting the status of Blacks in higher education and offering 
reconnendations based on the findings of those reports. 

This report, Black Colleges and Universi ties: An Essential CoriponerLt 
of a Diverse SystirTof Higher Education , is the second in the series of 
Comnittee reports geared to generate policy and focus rational attention on 
the participation of Blacks in higher education! The Issues related to 
diversity of higher education inscitutions are many, therefore, this 
report cannot be considered the final word. However, it explores the 
concept and practice of institutional diversification in this country and 
the irrplications and resulting benefits of diversity for Blacks who seek a 
post secondary education. 

In this context, the Nation's historically Black colleges and 
universities are set forth as inportant corponents of the higher education 
structure to be utilized and preserved. I>je to their irrefutable histories 
as institutions of equal educational opportunity, and their ongoing 
corrmitinent to the production of Black graduates, it is the Qmnittee's 
concern that they remain as strong and important alternatives to be kept 
alive for present and future generations of students. 

Tliis dociment ccmplenents the previous Comnittee report, Access of 
Bl ack Anericans to Higher Education; How Open Is The Door? , which 
docunented representat idn and distribution of Blacks in higher education, 
and explored ways of increasing access. Although Black access has 
Increased tranendously in recent years, to assume that Blacks now have 
ready access to the full benefits of higher education is to ignore the 
ramifications of a system which has not traditionally embraced the needs 
and aspirations of our Nation's largest minority group. In an era when 
greater access for Blacks has meant greater student diversity in our 
colleges and universities, uniformity in the institutions offering this 
access should not necessarily follow. Rather, a demand for pluralistic 
structures continues to exist to assure that the present and future needs 
of Black students are met. 

The methods identified by the Conmittee to maintain institutional 
diversity encompass many areas of considei ation. They include the need to 
expand institutional options for students of differing abilities and 
socioecononic levels, to ensure the viability of institutions which have 
historically shown and continue to show a ccmnitment to the educational 
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opportunity of minority and low-income students, and to sustain 
educational envirorments responsive to particular racial and ethnic group 
needs. In focusing on these types of considerations, the Conmittee hopes 
to sensitize policy makers, researchers, and the general public to the 
assimed and requisite roles of special Interest institutions, such as the 
historically Black colleges and universities^ and highlight the realities 
facing these types of institutions presently and the years ahead. 

This report is the result of the efforts of a nurber of people. 
Acknowledgements must be given to those staff people who worked diligently 
on the production of this report. Hie Ccmnittee is grateful to the Program 
Delegate, Carol Joy Snith, who supervised the Comnittee's staff in the 
successful coipletion of this report, along with other monimental tasks, 
under extremely adverse conditions^ to Mae H. Carter, who typed many drafts 
of the report and the final copy; and to Charlotte lliaTpson and Jacqueline 
Meadows, who were responsible for much of the editing and final 
coordination of the report. Hie Conrmittee extends its special appreciation 
to Glenda Partee-Scott, who synthesized the many recamendat ions of the 
Corrmittee members and carried out the primary responsibility for the 
development and preparation of this report. Special thanks are due to 
Clifton Lambert for the design of the Ccmnit tee's logo. 



Elias Blake, Jr. 
Chairman 
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In line with the Comnittee^s concern for increasing participation and 
opportunities for success for Black Anericans in higher education is the 
necessity for maximizing the points of access and attainment. Ihis goal 
requires that nimerous portals to a higher education exist such that Black 
students have the opportunity to pursue the type of quality education they 
desire and in acadenic and vocational areas where they hay realize optimum 
success t Only in th^s manner will the true benefits of a diversified 
system of higher education become a reality. Should systemic variables 
operating in our society such as racism, poverty, and poor secondary 
training serve to make seme points of access-unattainable, rigorous efforts 
to eliminate these barriers must be made. Additionally, insuring the 
existence of institutions whose primary cormitment is to the advancement of 
equal educatioilal opportunity must be guaranteed* 

Diversity has historically been one of the wore outstoinding 
characteristics of postsecondary education in this country. It is through 
the ombodin^nt of diverse institutions that the higher educational 
structure is ^able to extend /ts scope of curricula and services, attain 
high degrees of special izatLem and capability, and enlarge the population 
of col lege-g^ing students to enccmpass a variety pf culturally, socially, 
ethnically, and financial ly di fferent students. It is through diversity 
that students are rendered the choices necessary in keeping with their 
abilities, needs, and aspirations. 

For certain culturally and racially different groups^ access to 
higher education and participation in its fullest benefits have t>cen 
realized through the existence of special interest colleges — the 
Catholic, wcmen^s, and historically Black colleges (HBC^s), to name a few. 
ITie dissolution of traditjional barriers which necessitated t;. origins of 
these colleges have not lessened their irrpact or raison d^etre . They may 
no longer be avenues of primary access to higher education for their 
traditional clientele. However, their roles in ccmnitment to the 
educational attainment end progress of. their respective groups remain 
unabated, They continue as insurance against barriers which restrict full 
opportunity and attainment while contributing to the rich fabric of 
Arierican higher education. 

For Black Anericans , maintenance of th » Black col lege Sector is 
particularly crucial. Although Black Anrericans have benefited from wider 
access to all higher education in the 25 years since the BroNvn decision', 
the long-term benef i Is of integration are still questionable: 

. The majority of Black students are enrolled in th^ two-year and 
less selective colleges while being underrepresented at the 
uni vers i ty level . 



• Higher dropout rates are evident mong Blacks in p**edominantly 
white colleges than Blacks in prcdcminantly Black colleges. 

• Systemic societal problems tend to restrict Black entry to 
post secondary levels,. Once adnitted, many Black students are 
often underprepared and require special services vitiich many 
institutions are not able to provide or choose not to provide. 

• Ttie commitment of rnodal institutions to low-inccme and minority 
students will remein a secondary conmitment at best in light of 
other more characteristic roles these institutions play in the 
higher education ccmninity. 

In as much as Blacks are often required to shew greater proof of 
educational attainment in order to qualify for the same positions as 
whites, the educational advancement of Blacks cannot bj left to chance. 
Additionally, neoconservati ve measures, such as the Bakke decision which 
ruled against special ^diiissions programs for Blacks, impict Black access 
and threaten strides made in the area of educational ar\d vocational 
attainment. It is essential that structures remain which guarantee the 
level of access and attainment required of the Black populace in the years 
ahead. 

The unique history and role of the historically Black colleges oust be 
understood within the context of diversity and the needs of Black students. 
The Ccnmittee stresses the following: 

. HBC's, historically dnd presently, enroll a disproportionately 
large share of underprepared and ecoi.cmically disadvantaged 
students. This role has not been adequately appreciated or 
equitably corpensated for in Federal financial aid and eoucat ional 
pol icies. 

. Years of discriminatory funding, lack of Black representation in 
State legislatures and governing boards, and general neglect have 
affected the growth and development of many ISO's. Thus, their 
development is not always comparable to other institutions that 
have been allowed to flourish in a normal fashion. 

• ^Traditionally, HBC's have not been recipients of broad sources of 

Federal funding. ,In recent years, primary funding has come from 
education and social agency sources within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

, IXie to the difference in median income between Black and wnite 
families, lack of alunoii financial support in development efforts 
often limits private sources of support. 

. Curricula at HBC*s have historically been restricted to fields and 
professions which Blacks could pursue or were directed to pursue in 
a segregated and racist society. With the 1 idling of many of these 
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restraints, Bla^rfc-^cpl leges have shown great flexibility and 
adaptability in preparing students for professions and 
opportunities in the Black cantmunity and the wider society. 

. Blacks and Black colleges were recipients of de jure segregation 
and not active in instituting this practice. Where law allowed, 
Black colleges have not enforced barriers to equal educational 
opportunity to other race students, faculty and adninistrators. 

. Despite the obstacles faced by the HBC's, their 's is an outstanding 
record of acccnpl istment ~ HBC's awarded 37 percent of » 
baccalaureate degrees received by Blacks in 1975-1976; 24 percent 
of their graduates attend graduate and professional schools; a 
large proportion of the Black leadership in this country (elected 
officials, military officers, and other professionals) attended 
Black colleges. 

The States and the Federal government have a long history of support, 
and maintenance of diverse institutions. The origins of public higher 
education grew from the need to extend and expand relevant curricula and 
educational opportunity to a wider portion of the population. States have 
supported and continue to support private education iNhere this sector 
au^nts the educational and manpower needs of the area. In that the 
Federal government is ccmnitted tv. the concept of universal access to 
higher education, the Cormnittee stresses that institutions providing an 
affirmative action role for underrepresented groups directly support this 
pol icy. 

So that Black students and camunities may derive maximun benefit frcm 
a diverse cadre of institutions, recormendat ions are provided related to 
planning for the future role and healthy developrrent of the" hi stbr ical ly 
Black colleges, and financing of the neediest students and institutions 
with the heaviest concentration of Blacks. A sinmary of these 
recormendat ions follows. 

At the State level, reccmnendat ions are made which call for 
consideration of the unique histories of the HBC"'s and their present and 
potential , role in the development of Black college graduates statewide. 
With respect to desegregation initiatives, efforts should be placed on 
enhancement of public Black institutions and expansion of equal 
educational opportunities for Blacks within the State. 

At the Federal level, recannendations stress the need for greater 
sensitivity to the inpact of financial aid [>)licips on student distribution 
and on institutions serving di sproporl ionulely lar^e nLni)ers of needy 
students. Ways in which thellRVs can [ttopc fully partif^ipate in a variety 
of Federal grant prograns while enhancinj^ these institutions and expanding 
the educational opportunities for the students thoy characteristically 
serve are included. They involve: imking eertnin programs such as the 
Office of F/iucat ion's Title III progr?in explicitly for the benefit of the 
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HBC's; ensuring that HBC's are given a fair opportuni'ty to participate in 
Federal contract and grant awards; making HBC's sites for Federal research 
laboratories and programs; upgrading existing graduate and professional 
prograns; and funding development efforts such as endowment fund building. 
So that HBC's may better continue their role in aiding the less prepared 
student to obtain a college degree, cost of education suppler/ients are 
reccnmended. Additionally, so that the work of -educating the less prepared 
and economically disadvantaged student is not deemed an inferior role 
within the higher education comunity, but is accorded its full worth, 
different criteria for institutional evaluation are suggested which 
recognise diverse approaches to managing student development and measuring 
institutional output. 



I. INIHDDUCTICN 



This report addresses issues related to diversity in Aneriean higher 
education and the relationship of diversity to maximizing the 
opportunities for Black Anericans to engage in postsecondary education. 
Vne report emanates frcm a general concern over the quality and quantity of 
options available to students who seek a college education and the ability 
of the Nation's postsecondary institutions to respond to the needs of a 
diverse populace. 

Speci f ic concerns relate to the types of institutional options 
available to Black Anericans and where they may realize optimum success in 
postsecondary education. Special focus is directed to the historically 
Black colleges (HBC's) because of their unique role, both traditionally and 
presently, in the education of Black students. Other colleges whicfi' 
educate a disproportionately high share of Black students assune a similar 
role, and should be considered where their needs and qualities parallel 
those of theHBC's. However, an indepth analysis of these institutions is 
beyond the scope of this paper . TTie repor t explores the hi s tor idaJ 
evolution and status of diversity — a diversity of institutional options, 
programs, cultural and social environments which must be preserved if 
realistic choices for all students are tobe provided in the years ahead. 

To meet the disparate needs of students/pluralistic structures have 
developed in the form of special interest colleges and universities. 
Institutions such as wonen's colleges, religious affiliated schools, 
selective and nonselective colleges, comnunity colleges, proprietary 
schools, low-cost institutions, urban and rural-mission institutions, and 
historically Black colleges all work to provide^pt ions of universal access 
to higher education through the availability of diverse structures of 
postsecondary education. TTiese types of institutions afford access to the 
modal and normodal student providing an education within the context of 
certain cultural, ethnic, and social supports. Tliese institutions also 
provide the basis of the rich fabric of Aiierican higher education and the 
element of choice so important in a democratic society. 

Concerns related to diversity surface in a period of great flux and 
ecmplexity in higher education when stresses are evident among its^ 
component parts. Expansions undertaken in the mid 1960^s and early 1970's,: 
while college enrollments were increasing, are giving way to a period of 
retrenchment in the face of inflation ahd dwindling numbers of traditional 
college-going students. Large public institutions are in direct 
carpet i t ion wi th smal ler , private institutions for students and funds. T\rie 
growth of low-cost and technical-oriented schools, while expanding 
opportunities for students, threaten the focus and livelihood of the older, 
more traditional schools. Desegregation in higher education has greatBy 
changed the racial corposition of many institutions forcing a reevaluation 
of old approaches to recrui tment , curr icula, student services , /and 
supports. Desegregation has also had a far reaching impact on the 
historically Black inst i tut ions , whose role in higher education evolved 
out of exclusionary practices of access for minorities. 
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These are but a few of the issues forcing institutions to explore new 
roles and missions in an effort to tap newer more diverse groups of 
students, obtain varied sources of funds, and attenpt other measures 
designed to ensure institutional health and resiliency. Ttiese measures are 
not without potential drawbacks as they alter the unique and historical 
missions of many institutions, forcing them to forego many features which 
contribute to their role in diversity. For exenple, religious affiliated 
institutions are of necessity dropping their denominational affiliations 
in anticipation of gaining wider sources of support. Social changes and 
mDdels oT'living are forcing a redefinition of many institutions as they 
try to stay in step with massive changes in society. Many non- 
coeducational institutions have changed their admissions policies and in 
doing so jeopardized their unique qualities. Many State institutions which 
traditionally catered to the poorer and less prepared student and educated 
them in specific career areas are expanding their curricula and upgrading 
admissions standards in hopes of acqui r ing more prestige and designation as 
research universities. Widening differentials between the cost of public 
and private education give lower cost institutions a favorable advantage 
over higher cost institutions and impact the open market attributes of 
postsecondary education which make for expanded options in the types of 
institutions available to students. Fears of hcmogeniety of purpose and 
control, prospects of extinction or loss of special missions of many 
institutions, and charges that diversity fosters inefficiency and 
duplication, necessitate concerns for the future of diversity in American 
higher education. 

Were diversity not to exist, and a more uniform system' of higher 
education permitted to evolve, the resulting loss must be calculated, l^e 
presence of diversity not only assures student options but permits greater 
uses to which our Nation's educational resources can bQ applied in 
addre£.sing changing national and international priorities. A range of 
capabilities and service missions inherent in pluralistic structures 
ensures flexibility, and responsiveness in times 'of national crisis and 
change. 

TT|e ^3ng-term benefits and costs of maintaining a diversified system 
must be weighed against the short-term benefits and costs of a more unJform 
systan. Where the case can be nnade that diversity ensures the greatest 
niiTter and highest quality of graduates, the need for maintenance of 
diversity is reinforced. Should the outccme of the forces presently 
interacting In higher education result in the demise of diversity, much of 
the innovation and egalitarian impetus of higher education will be lost. 
Additionally, as diversity pramotes equal educational opportunity, it is 
important, that inst i tut ions providing a wide range of access be maintained. 

Tfiis report deals with the impact of diversity on access for groups 
traditionally under represented in higher education and for which 
acquisition of a higher degree is essential for social^ and economic 
mobility. Recamiendat ions relate specifically to the future role and 
healthy development of the FM^'s and ways they may fulfill their potential 
for expandi.ng the ninnbcrs of Blacks enrolled in higher education nationally 
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and regionally. Where applicable, these reconnendations should be 
extended to other institutions with large concentrations of Blank 
students. 




II. HIOTRICAL ramDHVIENr OF DIVERSITY IN U.S. HIGHER EIXX:ATICN 



This country's response to the post secondary educational needs of a 
pluralistic populace was not to create uniform structures of higher 
education. Rather, the lack of centralized control of education, a strong 
sectarian influence, and national emergencies and manpower dictates 
ccnfcined to create a loose and diverse amalgam of postsecondary education 
structures. 

At the base of this structure is the elanent of choice— choice for 
students and ccmrumt ies, as well as for institutions. Because higher 
education is deemed an option rather than a right or requisite, its 
corponent parts have been free to adtnit students along various prescribed 
guidelines, to promote their self-interests, and to .prcmote certain 
curricula. This prerogative has permitted discrimination and denied access 
to certain se^nts of society. Fortunately, those denied access through 
existing channels have found other institutional options. 

Where inflexibility, discrimination, and tradi t ions nii 1 itated against 
the access of certain groups, new institutions arose to counteract this 
posture and provide access to those otherwise denied a higher education. 
Tnis<«fiperfect method of develofinsnt has resulted in the great diversity of 
Educational structures we witness today. These pluralistic structures 
offer rmximun opportunities of choice to students of differing 
preparational levels, ethnic cultures, aspirations, and educational and 
social interests. This section explores the historical and philosophical i 
basis of diversity in Anerican higher education. 

^ A, iDiversity of Structures: Response to a Need 

Ttie presence and continuation of diversified structures of higher 
education in this country stem from miner ous causes. Seme /elate directly 
to the benefits accrued fran institutional specialization and a resulting 
efficiency and quality of the educational process and outcome. In 
responding to the myriad training and educational needs of our populace, 
many types of institutions geared toward different capabilities and 
emphases are required. 

The Federal government has recognized this capability inherent in a 
diversified system and has promoted the developnent of 'special purpose 
institutions where the existence of these structures is essential to the 
Nation's program needs and priorities. Congressional legislation created 
land-grant colleges and universities to promote research and training in 
ccmnercial and agricultural areas (Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1890). 
Nimerous Federal initiatives have successfully encouraged a postsecondary 
role in vocational training and have helped refine \ insti tut ional role in 
this regard.* Federal support of research has helped create and sustain 



♦anith Hughes Act of 1917; 1919 Vocational Rehabilitation Act; Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. 



the specialized f^ronp of institutions identifiable as the research 
universities.* Repeatedly, the goverrment has called upon the range of 
higher educational in.^ti tut ions to inplonent nationjal programs and to 
solve many social, economic and manpower problems. In so doing, the 
government has expanded and supported the development of diversity* 

Other causes requiring a diversified system relate to the range of 
sectarian interests and philosophical orientations In our diverse 
populace, and the need of these interest groups to control and pranote 
their special brand of education. The availability of diversity not only 
permits needed student options in choice of an institution, but allows 
institutions to specialize in courses of offering and in the types of 
educational experience offered. This option makes it possible for an 
institution to assime a special mission, be it to provide a mass, 
nonsecular education, a highly supportive liberal arts education, '^a 
nontraditional or alternative approach to education, or a religious 
envirorment. This option also permits institutions to develop a specific 
role and conmitment to a particular student clientele. 

• 

A limited conmitment »to the development of particular student types 
does not necessarily preclude service to other groups, but it does permit 
institutions to excell in specialized areas and with certain types of 
students^ Mence different types of institutions adnit or haVe differential 
success with various types of students. For example^ selective liberal 
arts colleges and doctoral -granting universilies are least , likely to 
enroll first-generation college students (Holy^om, 1976, pJ, JS). Their 
selective adnissions policies and higher attendance Costs often militate 
against attendance of the less wealthy, less prepared first-generation 
college student. Since four out of five of Black ^tudeftts are the first of 
their generation to attend college (Ibid), the limited options available to 
some groups in higher education become, more evident. 

Under the * rubric of seeking a ntore equitable match between their 
mission/goals and student goals, higher education institutions have the 
option, and have successfully utilized this option, to delimit their 
services and clientele. The existence of mechnanisms to limit and 
prescribe adnissions of certain types and groups of students either through 
policy, custom, cost, or type of curricula creates barriers to access fo;* 
students for which a particular orientation does not apply. The need to 
expand limited options for studeat grout)s for which legal, social j 
culturtal, educational or econcmie restraints exist also provides the 
historical, present, and continuing need for ^special interest 
institutions. 



♦In 1976/ the Federal government provided $1.8 billion to universities for 
basic scientific research. Tliis figure represented 70 percent of funds 
available to universities for this purpose. Without Federal funding, an 
adequate national program in basic science would not be possible (A 
Report f rem Fifteen University Presidents, 1977 , p. 39) . 



Ttiese are the institutions created in response to exclusion and 
neglect of certain student groups. In temw of providing primary access to 
higher education for groups which have been neglected in other sectors, 
these institutions loom prominently in any rationale for the maintenance of 
diversity. 

A recount of the history of higher education illustrates how and why a 
diversity based solely on curricula, level of offering, and type of control 
has not been sufficient in supplying the types of access routes and 
cultural supports necessary for all student groups and commnities which 
postsexjondary education must ultimately serve. Hence, a second set of 
institutions devoted to the specific needs of students in terms of other 
indicies such as sexual, religious, racial or socioeconomic status has been 
allowed to flourish. 

3. Rise of Special Interest Institutions 

The seed of higher education grew fron the need of religious 
denijmi nations to train their clergy and laity. TTius the colonial colleges 
were largely denominational affiliated, principally Protestant. Due to 
the paucity of higher educational institutions in the Aperican colonies, 
these early institutions were not restrictive .in fdnitiing students of* 
differing faiths; yet students were subject to the pfervasive influence of 
the controlling religious educational environment. Even after 
independence of the Nation, infant State governments continued to rely 
largely on private institutions for the education of ministers, lawyers, 
and doctors. _ 

State efforts to convert private institutions to State auspices were 
frustrated in the celebrated Dartmouth College decision, "'niis decision . 
, , provided effective barriers against advancing democratic forces 
pressuring .for control of higher education and the alteration of 
conventional curriculum policies. Neither barrier endeared the colleges 
to the populace." (Brubacher and Rudy, 1968, p. 36) AUhough this case 
darpened State efforts to control existing privefte institutions, it 
provided the inpetus for the development of State colleges . thus making- 
higher education more accessible ana relevant to a broader scope of 
students. In spi-te of the emergence of public? higher education, both 
pubidc and private institutions represented primarily the wishes and 
interests of the older imnnigrant and Protestant stock. 

Tlie education of the poor, immigrant, and non-Prpt>est populations has 
always created a dilemna for Anericans and Anerican higher education. The 
response to this dilemna was not always to expand access to existing 
institutions but to create neW special mission institutions. The land- 
grant instit.utions which arose out of the Morrill Act of 1862 represented a 
concession to the childrery'of farmers, merchants and. the industrial class, 
as well as a response to/the pressing agricultural and technical manpower 
needs of the country. The non-sectarian vocational colleges also responded 
to a need which the church-related colleges had no interest in satisfying. 
Social and economic upheavals which created awr.renesses of "other" groups 
also gave rise to new and special types of institutions. 
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Education has been charged with obviating the differences onong 
groups and acting as catalyst for the melting pot of the mass society. 
TTiis has not been the typical role of postsecondary education which 
traditionally has been viewed as a luxury not a right, and is usually 
credited with enhancing differences between individuals. The higher 
education structure has traditionally served as a sieve through which those 
that passed were considered the "have's" and those that did not, becwne the 
"have nots". This further dicotonized the society. In this manner, those 
groups considered unacceptable were denied access, and in so doing, were 
relegated^ the have-not status. 

The great Anerican drean has been to obtain entry to a higher 
education whereby thi pains of assimilation and upward mobi 1 i ty were eased. 
•Those groups most similar to the mode found easy acceptance into existing 
structures. If their nunnbers were concentrated enough, they could 
decisively affect the structure in terms of adnisslons policies, 
curricula and the like. Those most dissimilar made little headway into 
existing institutions and either created their own institu^iops (if the 
cultupQland ccmninity supoorts were strong enough), or • institutions were 
<?reated for them if their inclusion into existing institutions was viewed 
as -reducing the quflity or focus of the existing institution. This 
situation provides the origins of many special interest institutions. 

Special, interest colleges are of various types and derive their 
origins frcm differing ci rciinstances and group needs. Institutions exist 
which were created voluntarily by certain groups to preserve their 
indigenous culture and beliefs, to ccmbat undue influence of the doni-nant 
culture, or to train their clergy and laity. Many of the denominational 
and religiously distinctive colleges and universities fall within this 
category. 

Religiously distinctive colleges such as Wheaton College,^ 1 1 inois, 
of which Billy Graham is an alirmus, Bob Jones University, South Carol ina, 
and Oral Roberts College, OklahooB, are examples of institutions created to 
foster and preserve specific beliefs. Many of these colleges are 
nondencminat ional but "exhibit a pervasive religious character" (Keeton, 
1971. p. 16) — a character decisively at odds with State Control and 
fundfng requisites. Nevertheless, at these "God first" colleges, parents 
can be assured of a specific evangelical Christian envi rorment , one 
untainted by other religious and nonsecular influences. 1Ti«se colleges 
represent the eTement of choice to many nonminority students who could 
easii^ obtain entry to other public and private institutions but who for 
ideological differences seek a distinctive type of college education. 

The Jewish special interest colleges such as the Talnudic Acad&nies, 
Rabbinical Seminaries, Hebrew Teachers Colleges, and Colleges of Jewish 
Studies ajso exemplify institutions created to preserve religion and 
culture, and for training of. religious personnel and laity. The Jewish 
comiinity, however, has not had to rely totally on the Jewish educational 
structure as the primary vehicle for higher education attaiiment. This is 
because Jewish groups have experienced fewer obstacles of assimilation. 



have had their own political and power groups to counteract discrimination, 
and have been able to rely on the synagogue for supplementing their culture 
and offsetting the non-Jewish educational influences of the larger 
society. 

' Hence, many marters of this religious/ethnic group desiring speedier 
paths of assimilation and preparation fc general professions have sought 
out other educational options in public and private colleges devoid of 
strong Cliristian dencmi national leanings. Moreover, concentrations of 
Jews in certain locales have inpacted the modal institutions to the extent 
that many now reflect the impact of this influence. Tlius, comprehensive 
prograns in Jewish studies can be found in non- Jewish institutions where 
large concentrations of Jews can be found. (Pilch, 1969, p. 174).* The 
Jewish special interest college is but one viable option among many for 
this ethnic and religious group. 

In contrast to the higher education path pursued by Jews, Catholics 
centered their efforts on developing an extensive systen of higher 
education. Although the Catholic institutions were founded principally 
for the sane reasons as the early Protestant institutions — to train the 
clergy and create an educated laity -- an underlying reason for Catholic 
higher education was to ccmbat the overwhelming influence of the 
"nondenoTjinational Protestant" cormon school where "Protestant versions of 
history were taught anti Protestant translations of the Bible were read" 
(Greeley, 1969, p. 77). 

Paralleling the development of Protestant and other modal, 
institutions in the early stages of development, the earliest Catholic 
colleges were little more '^^han high schools, reflecting the poor state of 
academic preparation of the newer immigrants. Thus", early Catholic 
education was special purpose in more than a .'Pliglous sense. It offered 
access and appropriate curricula for the les$ prepared -Catholic 
ifTmigrants--an opportunity which was often unavailable in existing 
institutions. 

According to Greeley, "There is both theoretical and empirital reason 
to believe thnt the separate Catholic -^teducation system actually 
facijlitated the Acculturation of the irrrniFrrant group into Aprerican 
society." (Ibid, p. 78) This was done not only through relevant curricula 
but through the creation of an occupational structure whereby Catholics 
could acquire mobility and status not then available in the wider 
comrunity. The provision for a "separate status pyramid," though discussed 
by Greeley in terms of Catholic education gives further worth to the 
benefits of diversity of institutions and is applicable to other groups as 
well . 



♦Extensive Hebrew and other Jewish interest curricula can be obtained in 
major institutions as diverse as New York Unhversity, the City Colleges 
of New York, Ter.:ple University, Brandeis University, Wayne-^State, TTie 
University of Califprnia, Vanderbilt University, and the New School for 
Social Research to name a few. - - 
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As long as these institutions do for their special clientele that 
which is unavailable in the wider or modal ccmmnity, or provide access 
otherwise denied, their reason for being is clear. Oianges in the social 
class of Catholic Aneri cans, ""eliminating the need for separate status 
pyrmids, and changes in the posture of the Roman Catholic Oiurch have led 
Greeley to openly question- what it means to be a Catholic college in this 
day and time. Is it the fate of Catholic education to merge itself into the 
conforming spirit of Anerican higher education in the seme manner as 
ihiddle-class Catholics have merged into Anerican society? Or is there 
sanething intrinsically unique and valuable in a Catholic education? 
Greeley's book predates the new wave of Hispanic Catholic imni grants 
inpacting higher education today. If Catholic higher education is 
synpathetic to the needs of this emerging group and continues to serve the 
needs of older Catholic groups, perhaps the mission of providing access and 
tr^ning for those denied and neglected in other institutions will be 
renewed. ' 

H 

y 

' Limited access to wanen, particularly on the eastern seaboard, and 
repressive notions of the type of /education to be afforded wcmen gave rise 
to the wcmen 's colleges. According to Boas (1935, p.. 9), colleges were not 
for women because they were vocational training schools for professions not 
vhen open to wcmen. The earliest saninaries for wcmen could at best 
prepare wcmen to beccme teachers and miVsipnaries. The first colleges for 
wcmen were radical ' in concept. Of the Seven Sister Ivy League 
in«ti tut ions. Baker states, "Born in intellectual radicalism, the Seven 
overcame all manner of resistence in order to take wcmen' s education out of 
the tanale seminaries, where it had been essentially decorative, and to 
endow it with acadanic respectability." (1976, p. 2) > 

Now that women's colleges can no longer el^im relevancy in response to 
exclusion, the driving force behind the origins of women's education has 
lessened. The wcmen 's irovement of the 1970' s has forced an acknowledgement 
of a female dominated educational environment as an important option tQ^ be 
kept aUve in higher education. For the moment, the relevance of this 
distinctive sector is being reconsidered. 

I 

The relevance of women's colleges as well as' religiously distinctive 
colleges represents group or special interest options which are important 
to possess but not absolutely necessary in that each special interest group 
can pursue other options inrnodal institutions. Although barriers to full 
participation in higher «(ducation for these groups have existed either 
through custom or practice, women and religious groups have not been 
legally and socially barred from mainstream institutions to the extent'that 
nonwhite racial groups have been. Nor has sexism or religious intolerance 
ever approached the all pervading and destructive levels attained by racism 
in this country. 
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Ttie fact that women and religious groups have tenaciously held onto 
their own higher education structures despite the near elimination of 
barriers which necessitated their origins speaks to the continuing need for 
institutions which vouchsafe a particular orientation controlled and 
dominated by the respective interest group. Without this element of 
control and dominance, these institutions would soon lose their particular 
enphasis and ccrnnitment to their respective groups in favor of other 
majority group interests. 

The irrplications of this need take on added dimension when the 
-^historical plight of denial and neglect afforded the educational needs of 
Black Anericans and other cultural, social and economic groups are 
considered. Since a higher education is so important to the ultimate life 
s^yle earning capacity, and social status of an individual, access to 
higher education for these groups, cannot be left to chance. Rather, 
opportunities for access and success must be nurtured and maintained at 
every juncture. 

The traditional avenue to higher education for Black Anericans has 
been through the historically Black colleges.* These institutions, 
largely located in the Southern States where the bulk of Blacks originally 
resided, are living testaments to a restrictive and oppressive system of 
segregated higher education which left Biac s little option but to develop 
their Own Institutions. ifflC's," along with the historically white Southern 
colleges, represent a diversity ascribed along racial lines.** 

The existence of historically Black institutions parallels but does 
not necessarily duplicate the development of other special Interest 
colleges. Black colleges like women's colleges grew out of social 
upheaveals resulting from the Civil War. HBC's, like the colleges 
originated for Catholics and other limnigrant groups, were created in 
response to exclusionary practices and to pave the way for eventual 
• assimilation Into the dominant culture. For Blacks however, the HBC's 
represented the sole foiTn of access to higher education in the South where 
legal and social restrictions were enforced and the only meaningful avenue 
to higher education nationally. 



*"H1 storically Black Cx)lleges (HDC"'s) are Institutions that were founded 
prlirerlly for Black Anericans although their charters were In most cases 
not exclusionary. TTiese are Institutions serving or identified with service 
to Black Anerleans for at least two decades, with most being fifty to one 
hundred years old." (National Advisory Ccmnittee on Black Higher Education 
and Black Cx)lleges and Universities, 1979, p. 13). See Appendix A for listing 

**Thc reader should rgnain mindful that a single race student body tnd 
faculty was the policy of Southern white institutions.- Where law allowed. 
Black Institutions never espoused this policy. Integrated faculties were 
the rule rather than the exception at private Black colleges. 



Although most of the post secondary institutions in existence today 
evolved from fowly beginnings, the developnent of the HBC*s has been 
severely stunted by external pressui^fs in our society. Oaring to fadtors 
such as differential funding by State legislatures, lack of responsiveness 
and neglect by nonBlack interests in the wider society, and educational, 
social, economic, and political restraints leveled against Blacks 
generally, HBC*s have experienced a chronological lag which has n^ parallel 
among other special purpose colleges.*^ Hence, in temi* of historical 
development, HBC*s like many of the sectarian and State institutions befqre 
then, followed a similar though delayed evolution of development in 
curricula and structure frcm high schools and academies to eventual 
collegiate status. 



Thus, by the 1 920 's when public high schools for Blacks in the South 
made their belated entrance, and only then largely, with the aid of 
phijanthropic interests, the HBC's, through their respective academies, 
offered the few opportunities for secondeiry educat'on for Blacks (Wright, 
in Jones, 1978, p. 6). Despite the burden of .ering secondary and 
sonetimes elementary preparation to Black students, the HBC's had produced ^ 
ari estimated 1^151 college graduates by.l895. The estimated nuriser of 194 
Blacks graduating frorn Northern collets during the period fron 1865 to 
1895 pales in ecnparison (Dubois ai\dDil'l, 1910,' pp. 48-49). Even today 
When desegregation and affirmative action in higher education have 
expan<led options for Black studehts, the HBC's are holding strong as 
bulwalks access to and attaiiment for Blacks in higher education. 
According to Southern Regional Education Board tJata for fall 1976, 41 
percent of total Black enrollment is in 14 Southern States. Predominantly 
Black institutions enroll 43 percent of these students (1978, p. 8)? 



comparison with other special purpose institutions which hiave been 
permitted to progress in a more normal fashion — should be viewed as a 
stage through which all institutions must go. HBC's are not lesser 
institutions because of this developmental lag; they have simply not been 
permitted to progress as have better situated mainstream institutions. 



♦Cases of discriminatory funding have long been factors in State dealings ' 
with Black public colleges. Payne (1970, p. 5) ccmpared State aid to pre- 
dominantly white and Black colleges for FY 1968. He found that 16 pre- 
dominantly white land-grant institutions received $450 million in State 
appropriations while their sister Black land-grant institutions received 
only $52.3 million. Although enrollment at the white institutions was 
only five and one-half times that of Black institutions, the white insti- 
tutions received nine times the amount received by the Black colleges. , 

Black constituent representation has been conspicuously absent in State 
.legislatures where policy and funding djetermi nations for public institutions 
have been made. Blacks «^iave only recently mad^? headway into this inportant 
sphere of policy and determination of institutional support. 

Private Black colleges continue to be plagued by inadequflcies in funding 
due to the low socioeconoAiic status of students and al,umi. See p. 47, 

12. 




The level of development 




development which suffers in- 



To quest ioos put to the HBC's regarding redundancy and irrelevancy, 
the HBC's aie particularly vulnerable when one considers the considerable 
overlap between them and other special purpose institutions. One can argue 
that access is available to Blacks in 1862 land-grant institutions, 
"demninity colleges, Vivate liberal arts institutions, and large public 
and private universities. This argument, however, does not consider the 
intrinsic worth of HEC's and the lole that they have played and continue to 
play in the Black canmnity and jfjn the Nation^^^ 

sr- ^ , 

Tollett ("Black Colleges Have Irrportant Role to, Play", October 9, 
1979, p. 7) offers five argiments for promoting the traditionally Black 
colleges as: 

. "credible models for aspiring blacks to GTUlate; 

. "psycho-socially congenial settings in which blacks can develop; 

. "transitional enclaves. . .froD Ccmparative isolation to mainstream 
without the demeaning ccmpetition or distraction of the majority 
white group; 

,• "insurance against a potentially declining interest in the 
education of black folks; and 

. "econcmic and political resources for their surrounding 
camnni ties." 

These reasons parallel Greeley's "separate status pyramid" which 
served to catapult Catholics into tiie mainstream of society. This 
rationale illustrates the role that HBC's play as bast'ions of Black culture 
and thought -- much as the Jewish institutions do for Jewish culture. Ihe 
HBC's and more recently, the newer jl^redcminantly Black colleges (NPBC's),* 
represent the few formal structures which nurture and stress racial 
ideology, pride and worth for Blacks. Consequently, they are what every 
racial and ethnic group is entitled to have-a political, social and 
intellectual haven. Had segregation not existed to' create a demand for the 
Black colleges, their appearance would have still been warranted. 

# 

♦Newer PredcrnTnantly Black Colleges (NPIC's) are institutions which, for 
the most part, have been recently established and were founded for the 
general population but because of their geographical location, are now 
p^e^^cmlnantly Black. Tliey are referred to as NPBC's to distinguish then 
frcm historically Black colleges. T\\e determination of whether a college 
is considered a newer predcmi nantly Black col lege. . .was based on their 
Fall 1976 total and full-time enrollments being more than 50 percent 
Black. Forty-twoT42) institutions qualified as NPBCVs in 1976 based on 
those criteria." (National Advisory C:aimittee on Black Higher Fxlucation 
and Black Colleges and Universities, 1979, p. 13). See Appendix A for 
1 i st i n^. 
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Institutions such as the HBC's and the newer predcminantly Black 
institutions have as their primary missions, the education of minority 
and/or low income students. Patterns of enrollment for Slack students 
indicate that HBC's andiNPBC's are living up to these missions in educating 
a disproportionately large share of these groups.* Although other 
institutions can and do participate in this mission, it is not their 
primary mission. The flagship and elite institutions, as well as the more 
general purpose State schools, cannot stress this role over other more 
, characteristic roles they may play in the educational ccnrnunity. At best, 
their level of ccrnnitment to minorities and low income students remains a 
^condary interest. Majority institutions such as Oberlin College which 
evidenced a cormitn^nt to the education of Blacks, women, and ether 
disenfranchised groups prior to the Civil War and corytinufes that ccrnnitment 
today are anomalies on the higher education s^fie. Special interest 
institutions alone are able to carry a special commitment to a particular 
group and on a scale of greatest effectiveness. 'Hiis role takes on larger 
ranni fi cat ions as it aupnents Federal educational policy aimed at providing 
access to the country's poor and minority populations. 

HBC's have evidenced a continued responsiveness to Blacks and low- 
incane students throughout their existence; this is not a new thrust. Ttiis 
responsiveness was more evident during the period of legal segregation in 
higher education. The need for this type of responsiveness will remain 
throughout desegregation of higher eduation. This responsiveness is 
unalterable, for it defines the very character of these institutions. It 
will remain constant throughout fluctuations in the desirability of having 
a Black or ethnic presence on campus as was the case in the late 60's and 
early 70's. It will remain constant despite neoconservat i ve trends (e.g. 
Bakke)** which impact adnissions policies aimed at expanding accers for 
Blacks in postsecondary education. Recent Federal government efforts 'to 
desegregate pubUc colleges will no doubt have great impact on the missions 
of public HBC:'s, but these efforts should only be geared toward 
strengthening this sector and should in no way deflect the historical 
purpose of these institutions' service to the Black camnnity. 

The development of diversity in postsecondary education is not 
static. Rather, the need for diversity is directly related to the changing 
needs of society, the chang'.ng pool of college-going students, and the 



♦For an indepth analvses of enrollment patterns of Blacks in higher educa- 
tion, the reader is referred to another National Advisory Ccnmittee on 
Black Higher FxJucation and Black Colleges and Universities report, Access 
of Black Anericans to Higher Education; How Open is the Door? 1979. 

♦♦Regents of thr University of California v. Bakke 
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needs of emerging groups which are left uimet by existing structures. 
Evidence of this dynemic process is seen in the continual rise of 
institutions connitted to new and different philosophical orientations. 

The social unrest of the 1960's, and a resurgence of ethnic values and 
presence gave rise to many ethnic dcminated institutions and those 
ccmnitted to culturally pluralistic student envirorments. Like HEC's, 
these newer colleges perform an affirmative action role in creating 
educational opportunities where none existed before for the high-risk 
student and others on the fringes of the education structure. The missions 
and roles of these "new option" institutions are firmly implanted in the 
needs of their inmediate cammunities and aimed at rectifying many of the 
social injustices experienced by their t^get groups. 

Hall et al ' (1974) highlight many o(f the new colleges developed to 
serve t\^e new student of the 1970' s and mO's. Pima College in Arizona 
which opened in 1970 is ccnmitted to a multicultural experience. Third 
College in California has as its purpose the educating of minority students 
(Black, Chicano, Indian, and Asian) and training them to assine leadership 
roles in their respective camuni t iefe. TTie Navajo Comuni ty College begun 
in 1969 was originated to meet the special and urmet needs of the Navajo 
Nation. Nairobi College in Cal i fornia was conceived as "an alternat i^ve to 
an educational structure which serves many people badly and people of color 
not at all." (Egerton, in.JIall, 1974, p. 110). Malcolm-King is a no-cost 
night college which caters primarily to working adults in New York City's 
Harlen cominity. The existence of these types of institutions illustrates 
the organic nature of diversity. 

For minorities, low-income students, and others traditionally 
underrepresented in higher education, the presence of institutions which 
guarantee access and cater to the express needs of these groups must be 
encouraged. Further, an obligation exists to maintain these institutions 
in light of their productive roles not only in the educational camnunity. 
but in the wider society as well. 

In the area of support and societal obligations for institutions which 
assune a special and needed role, distinction can be made between diversity 
for diversity's sake and a diversity which assures genuine access, 
educational opportunity, and production of graduates from groups which 
otherwise could not obtain this level of opportunity. WTiere special 
interest institutions work to effectuate these types of results, their 
existence should be assured in proportion to their benefit to the public 
interest. 

Nationally, financial distress in the private sector is most evident 
ETcng the weaker inst i tut ions, character ized as the "invisible colleges" by 
Astin and I.ee (1972) and the Liberal Arts ti (See ^\ppendi:-c B) colleges of 
the Carnegie classification (Ccmptrol ler (rt?neral , 1978, p. 22). Many of 
the private HfiD's fall into these categories as do the private NPir s. The 
public NPR:'s, rrany of which are locally supported and two-year in nature. 



are circuTBcribed by their source of control, level of offerings, and 
fluctuations in their tax base. On the other hand, the newer option 
colleges as Johnnies-cone-lately to the higher education scene, lack the 
clout, endoument, and alunmi support necessary to ensure even a short-term 
existence. These concerns suggest the need for an overall plan to provide 
for tlie healthy development and viability of Black col leges, and other 
institutions which enroll a disppoportionately high share of minority and 
low-inccme students. 

Only through aggressive efforts will the institutions which ensure 
the optimun nunber of opportunities for Blacks to obtain a higher education 
be maintained. Only through efforts to sustain special interest 
insti^tutions vAxich assure access and opportunity will the true benefits of 
diversity be evidenced. 
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Ill HDLE OF DIVERSITY IN E5a>ANDIN3 OPPCRIWITIES OF HTESS AID HCjaiTY 

ICR BL/OCS IN HIGHER HDUGATICN 

Since 1965, minority and low- income groups have made great strides in 
access to a higher education. In the decade, 1966 to 1976, Black student . 
enrollment increased 277 percent while white enrollments . increased 51 
peroent. Blacks alone accounted for 45 percent of the enroLlment increase 
in 1976 over 1975 levels (Mingle, 1978, p.- 7). TTiese increases have been 
largely attributable to the availability of Federal student financial aid 
and the lessening of barriers of discrimination for Blacks. These 
increases are accounted for in large part by the dramatic rise in Black 
enrollment at predcminantly white institutions coupled with steady but 
lower growth rates at the HBC's. (Ibid, p. 6). 

Ti\e phenomenal rise of two-year colleges has also inpacted the growth 
of Black«5 in postsecondary education. Between 1972 and 1976, total 
enrollments increased by 41 percent in this sector (USCHEW, hCES, Digest, 
1978 p 82). In 1976, "42 percent (429,000) of all Black students were 
enrolled in two-year colleges (USCHEW, iCES, 

168-169) including half of all first-time Black freslmen (NAOTEBOJ, 
Annual Report , 1978, p. 12). Hence, it is clear that the two-year colleges 
provide inportant points of access for Black students. 

Access, however, cannot be viewed in a vacuun. It mist be considered 
in concert with representation, participation, retention and barriers when 
determining the overall level of equity for Blacks, in higher education. 
Barriers, however, still exist which often limit the opportunities for 
access and attainment for 6lacks and low- incone groups: 

. The* probility of attending college is stiU positively correlated 
with family incone. Although the proportion of students from 
fanilie^ with higher incomes ($15,000 and over) has been 
decreasing since 1967 (68.3 percent Hi 1967 vs. 58.2 percent in 
1976), the proportion 'of students from fonilies in the lowest 
tnccme stratim (less than $5,000) has stayed much the same (20.0 
percent in 1967 vs. 22.4 percent in 1376). (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Census, February, 1978). 

. Although Blacks omiAse 11.5 percent of the general population, 
they represent 14 peWnt of the traditional college-age group of 
18 to 24 year olds, however, only 12 percent of this age cohort 
attend college. (U.S. Department of Comnrerce, Bureau of Census, 
March 1978). 

On the graduate and professional levels. Blacks represented only 
5.1 percent and 4.5 percent respectively, of all students in 1976. 
(National Advisory Ccmnittee on Black Higher Education and Black 
rolleges and Uni vers i ties , 1978, p. 21). 
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Where 30 of every 100 white freshmen ccnnplete four years of 
college, only 17 of 100 Bla<!irfreshmen go on tp.*<ftlT|y^te four years 
of college. (College Board, 1979) ^ 



Findings such as these have prorpted questions regarding how we go 
beyond access to ensure equality of educational opportunity. Where 
minority and low- income students evidence high dropout rates and 
experience alienation, mere access represents an enpty gesture. 

Hall et aj[ (1974) recomfnend new educational contents and formats as 
exempl i f ieJ"by the new colleges geared to the needs of new students as one 
solution to pressing beyond the access goal. Another solution lies in 
enhancing existing institutions with proven track records in this area and 
in success with the minority or nontradi t ional student. Holstron (1976) 
suggests that we stop talking about students in the aggregate and begin 
concent rat ing on how inst i tut ional di versi ty affects and relates to 
students. 

Wi th this in mind, the irrportant quest ions are: What types of 
institutions are most successful in satisfying student and national 
affirmative action goals? and why? Once identif icjation of these 
institutions is made, national and local efforts should be channeled into, 
helping these institutions most corrpletely satisfy these goals. In 
addition to ensuring access for the groups which have not attained equity 
in higher education, representation and participation nnust be ensured. 

» 

As diversity amplifies the opportunities for access, representation, 
and participation, while eliminating barriers, it. should be used as a 
decisive tool for achieving access and beyond. Moreover, Federal, State 
and local policies should be reviewed in light of their differential impact 
on the elements of diversity. 

Following is an analysis of Black representation in higher education 
institutions. The purpose of this anillysis is to more accurately pinpoint 
the ways that diverse institutions facilitate or fail to facilftate equity 
issues for Blacks in higher education. 

Black Repre s entation in Colleges and Universities 

Access to higher education and degree ccmpletion are extremely 
inporlant for Black Americans since traditionally Blacks have been 
required to show proof of higher formal educational attainment than whites 
to obtain the same goals (Kopan and Walberg, 1974, p. 2). Thus the nr)re 
accessible the system is to Blacks and the more pluralistic the structures, 
the greater the chances for success not only in college but in later life. 

l^rior to efforts to desegregate education, Blacks were primarily 
clustered in the MET^s. With the advent of affirmative action and Federal 
financial aid, Blacks have obtained greater opportunities to attend a 
variety of i(ist i tut ions . Black representation, however, is not evenly 
distributed c ross the major types of postsecondary structures. 



In evaluating Black representation and participation, the Carnegie 
rather than the U.S. Office of Education's class i ficat ion -of institutions 
allows for greater differentiation among types of institutions (See 
Appendix B for criteria for four-year institutions). Moreover, since 
institutions are arrayed on the basis of criteria such as Federal financial 
support of academic science, production of master't. and Ph.D's, nimber of 
fields of graduate offerings, and level of student selectively, it is 
possible to ascertain more fully the opportunities either available or 
unavailable to Blacks in various structures. Data derived based solely on 
the 1,361 four-year institutions in the classification indicate wide 
discrepancies in level of Black .undergraduate enrollment. 

As shown in Table I, the largest number of Blacks in four-year 
institutions are in the Ccnprehensi ve Universities and .Colleges . 
Institutions in this category enroll 6lT§ percent o{ afl Black 
undergraduates at the four-year level, whereas the Doctor ate-dr ant ing 
institutions enroll slightly over one-fourth of Black four-year college 
undergraduates (26.2 percent), and Liberal Arts institutions, 12.1 
percent. 

The proportion that Blacks represent of all students within the^ 
Ccnprehensi ve institutions, 11.4 percent, approaches the same proportion 
of Blacks within the general population (Tables 2 and 3)- However, ranges 
in percent of representation are noted between public and private 
institutions in the main category, and levels of institutions within the 
subcategories of Conprehens i ve institutions. For example. Black 
representation is higher in the public institutions (12.2 percent) than in 
the private institutions (8.9 percent). In the Level I schools. Black 
representation is 10.7 percent while in the Level II schools, it is 14.6 
percent. 

Conprehens ive institutions are characterized by their liberal arts 
curricula, highest offering of the master's degree, and limited 
professional offerings, (^evel II institutions in this category differ from 
Level I institutions in having smaller enrollments and more limited 
graduate and professional programs ^ The skewed pattern of Black 
representation in the Comprehens i ve institutions category is also evident 
in the Doctoral-Granting and Liberal Arts categories. Thai is, higher 
levels of Black representation are consistently found in the less selective 
and less developed institutions of each category of institutions. 

Within the Liberal Arts institutions. Black representation is 11.6 
percent. However the Liberal Arts 1 colleges have only 6.5 percent Black 
enrol Iment where the Liberal Arts II col leges have percentages of 
enrollment which are approximately twice as nigh (13.9 percent). 

TTie Liberal Arts I Colleges are classified by their high student 
selectivity and by the nimber of their graduates obtaining Ph.D's at the 40 
leading doctoral-granting institutions. Thus, they are prestigious feeder 
schools to the larger universities on the graduate and professional levels. 
The Liberal Arts II colleges, where •the greater nimbers of Blacks are 
found, cannot boast these characteristics. 



TABLE 1: BLACK ENROLLMENT AS PERCENT OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN FOUR^YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS BY CARNEGIE CLASSIFICATION, VaLL 1976 



Institutional 
Classification 



Black 
Enrollment 



Percent of all 
Blacks in Four-* 
Year Institutions 



Doctorate Granting Institutions 



Research, Universities 
Research Universities 
Doctorate-Granting I 
Doctorate-Granting II 

Subtotal \ 



I 

II 



30,100 
34,87^. 
34,529 
16,845 

116,348 



6.79 
7.86 
7.79 
3.80 

26.23 



Comprehensive Universities and Colleges 

Comp. Univ. & Colleges I 209,296 

Comp. Univ. & Colleges II 63,995 

Subtotal 273,291 



47.19 
li».43 

61.62 



Liberal Arts Colleges 

Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 

Subtotal 



9,102 
47,774 

53,876 



2.05 
10.10 

12.15 



GRAND TOTAL 



443,515 



100.00 



Source: National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges 

and Universities staff analysis of data from USDHEW, Office of Civil Right; 
Racial, Ethnic and Sex Enrollment for Institutions of Higher Education , 
Fall 1976 , 1978. Classification from Carnsgie Council on Policy studies 
in Higher, Education, A Cla ssification of Institutions of High er Fducation , 
1976. " " " ' 
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TABLE 2- TOTAL AND BLACK UNDERGRADUATE lENROLLMENT IN FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS, ^ 
. ' BY CARNEGIE aASSIFICATION , AND TYPE'"OF COJJTROL, FALL 197& 



— cr 

Type of Institution and Control 


N 


Total 


Black 

Number 


Percent 


Doctoral-Granting Institutions , 
Total 


m 


I' 

2,047,021 


116,348 


5.6 


Public 
Private 


119. 
65 


1,682,636 
364,385 


. S9,'747 
26,601 


5.3 
7.3 


ComDrehensive Universities 
and Colleges, Total 


594 


2,388,996 


273,291 


11.4 / 


Public 
Private 


354 . 


1,815,166 

P f J 1 OJVJ 


222,171 
51 120 


12.2 
8.9 


Liberal Arts Colleges, Total 


583 


461,578 


5o»OfD 


±± 


Public 
Private 


11 

572 


15,7S4 
445,854 


2,429 
51,447 


15.4 

11.5 


GRAND TOTAL 


1,361 


4,897,595 


443,515 


9.0 



Source: National Advisory Committee on Black Higher" EducaUon and 

^nd Universities staff analysis of data from USDHEW, Office of Civil Rights, 
Racial, E thnic and Sex i^n..nnmpnt for Institutions of Higher Education, 
' Fall 1976. 1 978. Classification from Carnegie Council on Policy Studies 
. in Higher Education, Aj:]^ssif icatipn of_ Inst^^^^ 
1976. 
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TABLE 3: TOTAL AND BUCK UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN FOUR-YEAR INSTlttJTIONS BY 
CARNEGIE CALSSIFICAnON, FAa 1976 



Control Institution-Classification f 


N 


Total 

^ VJ VOX 

Enrollment 


Number 


-7^ 

Percoit 


DoctU^rdte^Grantlrur Institutions 










Public Reaoarch Univeraitiea 1 
Private Research Universities I 


22 


ft^n IIP 
127,358 


8,'t08 


J> JO 

6.60 


Subtotal y 




7*^7 A7n 






Public Research nni\/ersities fl 
Private Research Universities II » 


14 


1 ( OJ 

66,131 


8,611 


A c;7 

13.02 


Suhtntal 






•1/, Of/. 


T AO 
f .'♦9 


Public Dortns*at*»—fIran finer T 

i WWXii<W W>A^\t\Jk CftwC^^I OIIUXIJa X 

Private Doctorate-Granting I 


JO 

18 


m,78^ 


6,967 


C 1 Q 

0 .18 
5.30 


Subtotal ^ 


56 


577,393 


3't,529 


5.98 


Public Doctorate-Grantiiig II 
Private Doctorate-Granting II 


19 
11 


196,932 
39,112 


i't,250 
2,595 


7.2't 
6.63 


Subtotal 


30 


236,p'tit 


16,8^5 


7.1't 


Total: All Doctorate Grarting Institutions 


IQh 


2,0't7,021 


116,3^18 


5^8 


ConnDrehensive Universities & Colleges 










Public Cf^D llniv K Pnllpffp^ T 

Private Comp. Univ. & Colleges I 


131 


38^,608 


1 ftn AAA 
28,656 


7.51 


Subtotal 


381 


1,951,770 


209,296 


10.72 


Public Comp. Univ. & Colleges II 
ri xvauc uuuiH* unxv* Ci v^oiicgco ii 

Subtotal ^ 


lO^t 


2'»8,00A 
io^ 1 d€:c 


^•1,531 

22 ,'»5'» 


16.75 
11.87 


213 


«7,226 


63,995 


l't.6't 


Total: All Comp. Univ. & Colleges 


59't 


•2,388,996 


273,291 


ll.^tA 


Liberal Arts Colleges 










Private Liberal Arts I 


123 


D9,107' 


9,102 


6.5't 


Public Liberal Arts II 
Private Liberal Arts II 


11 


15,72't 
306,7^7 


2, '•29 ' 
^2,3't5 


15. '•5 
13.80 


Subtotal 




322,^71 


AA,77't 


13.88 


Total: All Liberal ArtJ Colleges 


583 


^•61,578 


53,876 


11.67 


GRAND TOTAL 


1,361 


't, 897, 595 


A«,515 


9.00 



Source: National Advisor7 CoDi.iittee on Black Higher Education and 31ack Colleges and 

Universities staff analyses of data from USDHEW, Office of Civil .lights, Racial, 
Ethnic and Sex Enrol jjnent for Institutions ox^ Hi^er Education, Fall 1976 , 1978. 
Classification from Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, 
A Classification of Institutions of Higher Ed ucation , -976. 
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Within all the Doctoral-<3ranting institutions (includes Research 
Universities I and II and Doctoral -Gran ting institutions I and II), Black 
percent of enrollment is 5.6. Black percent oKrepresentation is lowest m 
the Research Universities I (3.9) which obtain the highest levels of 
Federal financial support for academic science and grant the most numbers 
of Ph.D's per year. Limi tedlBlack participation in all subcategories of 
Doctoral-Granting* institutions reflects limited opportunities for Blacks 
to~engage in academic and professional pursuits in institutions offering 
the greatest range of course and degree options, and to benefit fron 
activities associated wi th strong research and development (RidD) emphases. 

These data underscore the fact that Blacks are jiot evenly distributed 
across the full spectriin of four-year institutions. Further, due to this 
uneven distribution, equal opportunity to participate in the total 
benefits of higher education is absent. The patterns of this distribution 
are no doubt affected by barriers to attendance such as cost, stringent 
adnissions policies, academic preparation, and other social and cultural 
factors. These factors not only affect access, but retention and timely 
degree ccrrpletion as well, and necessitate concerns over the impact of 
various types of institutions on Black attainment. 

In a study of four-year baccalaureate ccmpleti )n rates for the 1972 
graduating class, Holstrcm and Knepper docunent differential rates for 
Black and white students (see Table 4). For Blacks as well as whites, 
chances for timely baccalaureate completion are enhanced by attending a 
private institution. For Blacks, the odds of four-year ccrnpletion are 
significantly greater at private institutions. If the institutions are 
both private and select (as in the case of research universities and elite 
liberal arts schools), ccnpletion rates for Blacks rival or surpass those 
for white students. 

These findings, though encouraging, do not necessarily apply to the 
areas where the greatest nirnbers o^ Blacks are enrolled in postsecondary 
education. The majority of Black students in four-year institutions are in 
public institutions. Vforeover, the largest nimlfers of Black students, and 
students from f^jmilios earning less than $10,000, are actually found in the 



♦Ti-ie higher percent of Black enrollment in private Research Universities 11 
(13 oercent) is directlv attributable to the inclusion of predominantly 
Black Howard University in this subcategory. If the Howard's undergradu- 
ate enrollment were disaggregated fran the total for Black students in the 
subcategory, Itic resulting percent of Black enrollment for private Research • 
Universities II would be Pi. 3 percent. 



TABLE 4: FOUR-YEAR BACCALAUREATE COMPLETION RATE OF Tl-E 1972 GRADUATING 
CLASS BY RACE AND INSTITUTIONAL TYPE AND CONTROL (in percent) 



Institutional Black White 



Classification 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Research Universities I 


A3. 4 


73.0 


^ 56.4 


83.5 


Research Universities II 


41;3 


80.4 


57.9 


73. 8 


Doctorate-Granting Universities I 


46.3 


47.6 


54.8 


52.1 


Doctorate-Granting Universities II 


24.1 


46.9 


56.7 


68.6 


Comprehensive Colleges and 
Universities I 


45.9 


43.8 


56.6 


« 67.2 


Comprehensive Colleges and 
Universities II 


54.9 


71.7 


65.4 


71.8 


Liberal Arts Colleges I 


50.4 


70.3 


60.6 


76.0 


Liberal Arts Colleges II 




65.9 


34.5 


61.4 



Source: Engin I. Holstrom and Paula R. Knepper, Four-Year Baccalaureate 
Completion Rates: A Limited Comparison of Student Success in 
Private and Public Four-Year Colleges and Universities , pp. 31 
and 33. 
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two-year colleges and the less selective four-year colleges (Bisconti, 
1978). Ttius, when the benefits of diversity for Blacks are considered, one 
must be mindful that meaningful access and participation are only evident 
in limited segnents of the higher education ccnmunlty. Black and lowh- 
inccme student access to the highest rungs of the hierarchy (those 
institutions with the largest Federal funds for academic science and R&D, 
and breath of degree offerings) appear to be successfully constricted and 
the status quo maintained. 

The rise of two-year public institutions offers new options in higher- 
education to many students who for financial or acadonic reasons are not 
readily adnissable to four-year institutions. Critics of the two-year 
public college system (25werling, 1976, p. 49) indicate that the origins of 
most two-year colleges were pronpted not in the interest of expanding 
higher education opportunities, but to relieve the universities of the 
education of the less desirable non-traditional students and curricula. 

This type of thinking gave rise to the three-tiered public system of 
higher education (universities. State colleges, and ccmnuni ty/ junior 
colleges) in States such as California where 15 percent of high school 
graduates are eligible for the universities, half are eligible for the 
State colleges, and the remainder are shunted into the two-year and 
vocational institutions. Though provision for diversified State systems 
such as this may be expedient in relieving the universities and elite 
institutions of the responsibilities of educating the less traditional 
student, this policy has the effect of structuring postsecondary education 
along socio-economic and racial lines. Moreover, this policy has a double- 
barrel approach in relegating students with the most academic and social 
disadvantages and cultural differences to areas of higher education with 
the fewest resources and programs which would ensure not only success in 
college, but social and econcmic mobi 1 i ty as well. 

In a 1972 survey, Astin (1975, p. Ill) found that the two-year sector 
had the highest dropout rate (mean of 59 percent) of all types of 
institutions surveyed with higher rates (65 percent) for colleges located 
in the West and Southwest. Additionally, Holstron and Bisconti (1974) 
found that among 4,968 two-year college entrants, approximately halt did 
not transfer to four-year institutions despite the fact that 57 percent of 
the nontransfer group had initially aspired to a baccalaureate degree. Due 
to the nature of their charge--to accept any high school graduate 
regardless of academic ability, socio-economic status, or level of 
aspiration, and to attempt to rectify inequalities in postsecondary 
education preparation, two-year public colleges shoulder an especially 
heavy burden. This is a burden uncomnon to the majority of four-year 
institutions, but not uncannon to the HBC's, the "newer option" colleges, 
and less prestigious four-year institutions. 

The character i St iWs of the two-year public sector which make it an 
attractive vehicle of^ccess to the minority and non-traditional student 
actually mil itatP against attainment in a formal sense. Available options 
for part-time, non-degree credit study often limit timely degree- 



completion and the accrual of credits transferable toward four-year 
degrees. AUo, there exists the possibility that groups for which 
attainment in higher education, is rnost crucial will be channeled into 
terminal and vocational programs and denied the expanded opt ions avai lable 
in four-year institutions as y/el 1 as the increased earning potential which 
a baccalaureate offers For these reasons, the drawbacks of two-year 
institutions and their iirpact on Blacks *in higher education should remain a 
high concern, 

A ccmprehensi ve analysis of the impact of two-year institutions on 
Black access and attainment is beyond the scope of this paper and will be 
fully explored in a subsequent National Advisory Comnittee on Black Higher 
Education and Black Colleges and Universities publication. Nevertheless, 
several realizations ring clear. Unless, two-year colleges represent 
realist itTopt ions to low-inccme arid minority students, both in terms of 
preparat ion for meaningful vocations and as stepping s-tones to higher 
degrees, they can only be viewed as detours or dead ends for the large 
nirnbers of Black students who matriculalte therein. 

To avoid this designation means greater articulation betvj^en the 
ccmponents of the postsecondary ccmninity in going beyond mere Access to 
assure equitable representation and participation for Black, iow-incane, 
and non-traditional students at all levels. It also means reversing sqne 
disturbing trends in two-year colleges related to attrition, two-year to 
four-year transfer rates, and degrees earned. 

In contrast to the oonce/ns related to the two-year sector, theHBC's, 
the nfBjority of which are fSoir-year schools, provide Black students access 
to a more traditional and formal higher education. Data also indicate that 
they are high producers of Black graduates and students continuing past the 
baccalaureate. With respect to HBC impact on Black student retention, data 
indicate success in this area, Astin (1975, p, 26) found similar dropout 
rates for white men, white women, and Blacks in Black colleges ( 26, 23, 



♦The difference in earnings of college graduates and less than college 
graduates is well docunented. According to Bowles and Gintis (1976, 
p. 217), the expected life time income of college graduates exceeds 
that of high school graduates by 50 percent. For those with some 
college, but less than a four-year degree, the advantage over high 
school graduates is only 14 percent. 

♦♦Despite the high enrollment rates of Blacks in two-year institutions, 
Blacks represented 8.4 percent of all associate degrees (or other awards 
below the baccalaureate") in 1975-76. Only 58 percent of these awards 
were chiefly creditable tov\'ard a baccalaureate degree (N/^C0HEBCXJ, 1978, 
p, 22). 
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and 26 percent, respectively). Dropout rates for Blacks in white colleges 
were substantially higher (37 percent)- "The higher attrition rate appears 
to be attributable, in part to the effect of attending a white college, 
rather than to differences in initial dropout-proneness between blacks in 
white colleges and blacks in black colleges." (Ibid) Hence, the 
differential success of white colleges and Black colleges in retention of 
Black students becomes evident. The enhancement of 'Black institutions 
particularly in teme of graduate and professional offerings would ensure 
greater levels of Black participation and attairment at the higher degree 
levels. 

Until systemic problems barring Blacks from full representation and 
equitable distribution throughout all higher education are ranedied, focus 
should be directed toward ways that Blacks can most successfully impact the 
system through existing and sympathetic structures. Sympathetic 
structures can be defined as those institutions most responsive to Blacks 
presently and historically* The corollary to this approach would be to 
enh>.nce these institutions in ways such that they can provide the quality 
and diversity of curricula afforded students in the more prestig"ious 
schools, and provide appropriate ladders of advancement to gr^iduate and 
professional level studies. This approach is not to distract from the 
affirmative action efforts of the modal institutions or the demonstrated 
role playr'^ by the two-year colleges in expanding access for Blacks. All 
appro: hes r;-iot be continued sinultaneously. But where the present speed 
and level of production of Black graduates are not adequate to ensure the 
goals of pnrity and equity, it makes sense to utilize institutions with 
provan records of access and success with Black and low-income students. 



IV. RtXJE OP THE HBC'S IN SATISFYING BUCK HIQHER EDUCATION iWy& 

According to Keeton (1971, p. 18), "there is the crucial possibility 
that for many students learning proceeds n»re deeply, cogently, and rapidly 
under circunstances of congenial ideological sponsorship and clin»te." To 
the acccnplishments of the HBC's, this statement seans most applicable 
Sinply stated, they do for the less prepared and the minority student, what 
the elite and flagship institutions do for the more prepared and majority 
student. Little data exist describing what goes on in the process between 
adnissions and graduation, but essentially the HBC's are doing a noteworthy 
job of expanding the niirtoers of Black graduates. Hie HBC's provide 
realistic opportunities for the less prepared and less wealthy student to 
obtain a bacca' aureate and higher degree. 

The focus of the HBC's from their origins to today reflects in 
microcosm the changing status of Blacks in this country. TTie institutions 
have changed to parallel the changes of their clientele; yet their primary 
mission has raiiained the same. 

Mays (in Willie and Echwnds, 1978, p. 36) sunrmarizes the various 
mission statements of the HBC's as follows: 

One theme, however, unites all of them: attracting, 
educating, and graduating men and women who otherwise 
would not have gone to college. The black colleges are 
aware that, for many of their students, attending college 
is not a question of which but of whether . Although seme 
students may have gaps in their educational background, 
the colleges aim at much more than compensatory education. 
Tliey wish to graduate seniors whose diplomas rmrk the 
completion of undergraduate education, not sinply the 
removal of educational handicaps. 

Much of the contribution made by Black colleges to student development 
and achievement derives from this inherent philosophical approach. Black 
colleges tend to accept students at their own cognitive level and build in 
the particular strengths needed for academic success. In a study of 32 
historically Black graduate schools, Lynch (1979, p. 73) found differences 
among white and Black institutions in application of adnissions criteria. 
Where white schools adnit students with marginal criteria on a conditional 
basis. Black schools adriinister proficiency tests and, where necessary, 
remediate deficiencies through special programs aimed at developing skills 
requisite for successful graduate work. Thus, HBTVs have » strong 
conmitment to student development. This quality not only rmkcs 
attractive to the high risk student but also to the better prepared student 
as well . 

The rediscovery of the HBC sector by many stu<1ents for whioh n wider 
choice is available illustrates the continued resilioncy of this proup of 
colleges and universities. United Negro College Fund (UNTP') data (Davis 
and Kirschner, 1977) indicate that students at private HRVs tend to choose 
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13NCF institutions out of a desire to attend a predominantly Black college. 
This reason, along with the academic reputation and the availability of 
financial aid was anong the most frequent reasons given for attendance at 
Black institutions (57.1, 38.3, and S5.0 percent of responses, 
respectively) in a recent UtCF survey. UfCF spokesperson, Harriet Schiniel 
("Freshnan Enrollment", July 10, 1978) attributes the recent 12.4 percent 
increase in freshman enrollment at private HBC's to a combination of 
reasons: ' 

. lower costs at HBC's (an average of 20 percent less than at private 
^ white colleges); 

. HBC's are viewed as success routes by poor students; 

. the return to the concept of attending a Black school, a reaction 
to the feelings of isolation experienced by Blacks on white 
cempuses in the 1960's; and 

. second-generation college students are asserting the famliTy 
tradition ar'^ returning to Black colleges. 

Also, norminority students have begun to alter the racial mix at many 
Black colleges. ^Where traditionally, white students at Black colleges were 
concentrated in graduate and professional programs and in scheJols of 
education, there appears to be a trend toward increased nimbers in the 
lower divisions (Standley, 1978, p. 5). Anong the observations noted by 
white students on Black cempuses were: (1) the benefits derived from 
cross-cultural/multi-racial experiences which can be applied to 
effectiveness in future careers; (2) a heightened appreciation of 
different ways of life resulting from being at a Black institution; and (3) 
educational experiences which are closely tied to future job plans (Ibid, 
p. 10). Hence, the benefits of attendance at a Black college are not 
Exclusive to Black students; white students stand to gain the skills and 
jpensitivities necessary to operate in a multi-racial world. 

Additionally, Black colleges represent an invaluable resource for 
raining professional manpower. Lynch (1979, p. 63) found that HBC's 
enrolled the following percents of Blacks in graduate and professional 
prograns in the Southern region: 

90 percent in Agriculture and Natural Resources 

71 percent in Biological Sciences 

71 percent in Architecture and Envi rormental Design 

54 percent in Physical Sciences 

99 percent in Veterinary Medicine 

77 percent in Dentistry 
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58 percent in Law 



. 57 percent in Medicine 

In addressing national manpower needs, tlie inpact of Black colleges 
reaches far beyond the Southern States. TACTICS (1979) reports that of the 
597,000 BlackVcoIIege aliimi reported in the U. S. Census data for 1973-74, 
47 percent are located in the Southeastern region, 20 percent in the 
Northeast, 19 percent in the Midwest, and 14'peroent in thrWest. TTtus, 
better than half of all HBC graduates are located and serving outside of 
the Southeastern region. Hie distribution of these graduates has great 
impact not only in terms of satisfying i\{e manpower and affirmative action 
needs of the Nation, but in serving the ileeds of Black comuni ties as well. 

The cultural and leadership role assuned by the Black college is 
evident not only through an impressive list of graduates, but through the 
impact and model the HBC's serve in the Black comnunity. In areas where 
Black colleges are concentrated/ there exists a sizable cadre of Black 
graduates and professionals. Black colleges have been instrimental as 
advocates of Black interests on a number of fronts. The civil rights 
movement was spawned and cultivated through the rmnpower supplied by the 
Black colleges. Brown's counsel in Brown v. Board of Education reads like 
a Who's Who of Black graduates and affiliates of Black law schools 
(Washington, 1974, p. 409). On the more mundane day-to-day level, Black 
colleges provide a plethora of services and technical assistance to 
comrunities through their affiliated adninistrati ve and service units 
(e.g., day care facilities, extension services and continuing education 
facilities, hospitals, museuns, camnunity mental health centers, etc.). 
The service role played by the Black colleges extends frcm the most 
circumspect local level to the international level as in the case of Howard 
University which enrolls a sizable foreign student population. 

A. Student Characteristics 

In 1976, nearly 88 percent of students at HBC's were Black CRirner and 
Michaell,' 1978, p. 2). Although the 102 HBC's wete re/ponsible for 
enrolling 17.8 percent of all Blacks in higher education, Xh^ conferred 37 
percent of all "baccalaureate degrees received by Bfacks in 1975-76 
iWCapUJ, 1978, pp. 15 and 22). Additionally, 95 perfcent of students at 
HBT^'sMvere enrolled at the four-year or university \eie\ (Ibid, p. 13). 
In carparison, 50 percent of Black students in colle^^other than the 
m:'s were enrolled in two-year colleges (N/OHEBCU, 1979Ppr~20). TTie 
contribution of HR"'s in enrolling Black post-baccalaureate students is 
also outstanding. According to NATBHEBCU data, in rmny States where HBC's 
are located, nearly half or more of Black graduate students were in HBC's 
(Ibid, p. 29). TTiis is an impressive record which other types of 
institutions have not surpassed. 



Historically Black colleges (enroll a large proportion of students 
from families in the lower economic levels.' Astin and Cross (1977) found 
that 48 percent of inccming freslinen at predominantly Black institutions in 
Fall 1976 had parental incomes of $8,000 or less where only 7 percent of 
the white students at predominantly white institutions ceme from families 
with similar income levels. Also, a higher proportion of Blacks at 
predominantly white institutions than at predominantly Black institutions 
reported parental incomes of $15,000 or more. TTius, the HBC's serve a 
lower income group than white colleges within and between racial groups. 

Corrparative data on students at the 41 private UtCP rnarber 
institutions and a Student Resource Survey (SRS) reference group corposed 
of 133 predominantly white private colleges (Davis and Kirschner, 1977) 
indicate differences in student financing of the college education. Direct 
and indirect college expenses for the UNCF group were substantially less 
than for the SRS group ($3,331 vs. $4,443). Tuition and fees accounted for 
the major difference ($1,718 at UNCF institutions and $2,410 at SSRS 
institutions). TTie range between median fanily incomes for students in 
each group was great ($6,815 median fflmily income for the UNCF group vs. 
$16,879 for the SSRS group). While the average family contribution 
(including family and student) represented 19.7 percent of the 11 
student's expense, for students at predominantly white colleges, it wa 
45.1 percent. UNCF students obtained an average of 80.3 percent of their 
total educational income from financial aid sources, where the SRS students 
obtained 54.9 percent from these sources. 

Because HBC's service a disproportionately large share of 
economically disadvantaged students, the HBC's and their students are 
extremely dependent on Federal financial aid assistance. In FY 1971, 44 
percent ($74 mill ion) of Federal mofiies received by Black colleges went for 
student assistance. Only 26'* perWnt of Federal funds going to other 
colleges was for student assistance. (Federal Interagency Comnittee on 
Education, 1973, p. 5). In FY 1972, Federal ly funded studer>t aid programs 
accounted for 41 percent ($106 mil 1 ion) of the total Federal assistance to 
Black colleges md 33 percent ($82 million) in 1973, compared to 25 and 22 
percent at all colleges for the respective years. (FICE, FY 1972 and 1973, 
no date, p. 4) . 

Not only do students at HBC's differ from students at comparable 
colleges in their sociopconcmic status and ways of financing their 
education, they also differ in precoUego preparation. 

The Astin and Cross study found that Black students at HBC's had lower 
high school grades than both whites and Blacks at predominantly white 
institutions. Findings from ACT's Institutional Data ^estionnaire 
(Clayton, 1978) for 1976-77 indicated that freshmen at HBC's tended to have 
lower iCT mean composites (12 vs. 20), lower mean SAT Verbal (336 vs. 474), 
and lower mean SAT Math (349 vs. 502) scores, than freshnen at all colleges 
and universities. Mean high school grade point averages (CPA) for HBC 
freshmen were also lower than national norms (2.3 vs. 2.6). In spite of 
these differences among i nccmi ng students, HBC's had similar overall 



retention rates (60 percent) as all colleges and universities (59 percent). 
Additionally, almost one-fourth (24 percent) of HBC graduates went on to 
attend graduate and professional schools, conpared to the national norm of 
33 percfent. (Ibid, p. 8). 

B. Curricula Offerings 

TTie 102 historically Black colleges and universities are canprised of 
40 public and 62 private institutions. The majority are four-year 
instituti ons (86) offering bachelor and higher degrees, and 16 are two-year 
institutions offering the associate degree. Ttiirty-four institutions 
offer graduate and/or professional degrees. 

Acadenic majors offended at the HBC's are shown in Table 5. 
Conparisons between majors offered in 1973 and those offered five years 
later illustrate vert^al and horizontal curriculun growth over this 
period. In 1973, majors offered were typical of liberal arts curricula and 
the teacher training tradition at the HBC's. A limited niirt)er of technical 
or agricultural-related majors were available. Almost all of the 
institutions offered seme form of major in education. Also, a large nintoer 
of the colleges , indicated majors in business areas, such as accounting, 
business adninistration, and econonics. Although a large nurber of the 
colleges offered majors in the natural and physical sciences (e.g., the 
biology major was offered in 87 institutions; chemistry in 75; physics in 
43), few institutions had majors in more specific or related areas (e.g., 
anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, ecology). Other areas of limited 
offerings were in allied health and therapy fields, pre-medicine and pre- 
dentistry, police science, architecture, and animal and veterinary 
sciences. 

The 1978 list of trajors indicates a broadening of offerings at many 
colleges. Traditional fields such as education and business were 
diversified at institutions where tbey already existed. Early childhood 
and science education were new eurriculunri additions at many colleges. 
Business adninistration showed a near 50 percent increase across 
institutions, while business education became a new thrust at over 40 
institutions. TT\e period between 1973 and 1978 also shows an increase in 
offerings in non-traditional and technical subject areas. 

According to the Office of Public Negro Colleges (February, 1978), 
academic degree progrsms at many of the traditionally Black public 
institutions were expanded for the 1977-78 academic year. New progrfims in 
non-traditional areas such as teleccmnuni cat ions and other ccmiuni cat ions- 
related areas were begun .at Alabama AMVI University, Bowie State 0)llege, 
and Texas Southern Univer^i ty. Expanded career options for students in the 
social services and social welfare were initiated at Alcorn State 
University, Cheyney State, Coppin State, Langston University, Lincoln 
University of Pennsylvania, Grambling State, Mississippi Valley State, 
Norfolk State, South Carolina State, and Tennessee State. Other public 
Black institutions had increased technical career offerings in business, 
industry and conmerce. Other non-traditional degree progr<fns in 



TABLE S: MAJORS OFFERED AT HISTORICALLY. BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
ACADEMIC YEARS 1973 and 1978 
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^ta not available for the follpwlng HBC^s: Alabaoa Lutheran Academy and College; 
Arkansas Baptist Cone«: University of Arkansas. Pine Bluff; Clinton Junior 
College; uaniel Payne College; D,C^ Teachers College; Shorter College- 
Universe of institutions includes remaining HBC*s which were 
predominantly Black in 1973 (including Lincoln University, Missouri). 

^ta refer to 98 of the 102 HBC's still predominantly Black on the 
Ccmmittee^s 1978 listing. Data not available for Alabama Lutheran 
Academy and College, Arkansas Baptist College, Clinton Junior Collage 
and Daniel Payne College « 

Source: National Advisory Cocnmittee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges 
and Universities staff analysis of majors offered at historically Black 
colleges in Robert R, Moton Memorial Institute,, The Moton Gulge to 
American Colleges with a Black Heritage 1978>/9 > Wa-ihington, P>c>, 19T3 
po. 64-69 and 1970, pp. 



transportation, public utilities, engineering, industrial management and 
corputer scientJ^ had also been added to the curricula of many of the public 
Black colleges. 

UtCF's Annual Statistical Report of Member Institutions '1976,1977 
found that in recent years private HBC's have diversified their curricula 
to meet newer distributions of professional job opportunities for Blacks. 
Degrees earned in business more than doubled since 1970. In 1969-70, only 
two UtdP institutions offered degrees in the health professions. By 1974- 
75, 14 UNCF institutions offered degrees in this area. During the same 
period, three institutions began offering degrees in ccnputer science, 
whereas before 1969-70 no UNCF institution offered that degree. Programs 
in cormuni cat ions were also initiated at two institutions during that 
period. The greatest change was in the nimber of engineering programs with 
cooperating engineering schools. Of note were the number of cooperative 
programs among tNCF institutions and other historically Black, 
institutions. Of 21 cooperative engineering programs, one-third were with 
predominantly Black engineering schools. 

In recen years public and private institutions have made large 
strides in diversifying their curricula and preparing students for a 
variety of professions and careers. 

According to the National Board of Graduate Education (June 1976, pp. 
J95-196), the graduate level programs offered in Black institutions differ 
in structure and corplexity fron single degree structures to a 
comprehensive scheme of offerings. This was also true of doctorate level 
programs. Of the institutions offering doctoral degrees in 1976, Howard 
University offered doctoral work in 20 areas, Atlanta University in four 
areas, Meharry Medical College in three fields, and Texas Southern 
University Jji^ one field. In total, the Black graduate institutions 
enrolled approximately one-fifth of all Black graduate students. 

More detailed data on graduate offerings (USDHBA'/OE, Meeting of Deans 
of Black Graduate Schools,, 1976) suggest that Black graduate institutions 
are providing meaningf ill access to graduate education for Black Anne ri cans. 
The^ ICEW/OE report found that these graduate schools have clearly 
diversified their offerings although nearly all continue to offer programs 
in teacher education. Multiple structures exist particularly in master's 
programs where over half of the graduate schools offer from four to seven 
fields outsidp of education. Black graduate schools cffer fields which are 
in high demand and for which admission is highly ccmpetitive at major 
universities. One such area cited is psychology. Six Black graduate 
schools offer master's degrees in this area (Alabama fi^l, Fisk, Florida ASM 
and Tennessee State Universities; and Prairie View ASM and Virginia St*te 
Colleges). Other degree offerings at Black graduate schools reflect an 
abi lity to keep up with the demands of a changing job market . The M.B.A. is 
offered at nine graduate schools (Alabama ASM, Atlanta, Howard, Jackson 
State, Morgan State, North Carolina Central, and Texas Southern 
Universities; and Prairie View ASM and Virginia State Colleges). Degrees 
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in Sociology are offered at seven institutions (Atlanta, Pisk, Florida AMI, 
Gi>ent>ling, Howard, >k)rth Carolina Central, and Texas Southern 
Universities). Library science degrees ar^available at four others 
(Alabama ASM, Alabona State and North Carol ina\Central Universities, and 
Prairie View College). Degrees in Urban^tudies are available at 
Alabama A&M, Howard, Kentucky State, and Morgan Slate Universities and at 
Norfolk State University. Howard and NortnX Carol ina AW State 
Universities, as well as Tuskegee Institute ofier the Master '9 in 
Engineering. \ 

HBC's also offer areas of study of particular innpbir tanee to Blacks. 
Af ro-Anerican Studies is offered at Atlanta, Morgan ^ate, Howard and 
Southern Universities. . The ccmplanent of master's de^ees at Howard 
University is unsurpassed at many white institutions. \Howard offers 
graduate degrees in disciplines as varied as Russian, African Studies, 
Catparative Juris Prudence, and Hospital Achiinistration. \ 

\ 

These findings disprove many misconceptions about the limited 
curricula offerings at the HBC's. In the past, curricula in Black 
institutions were judiciously related to the types of jobs Black graduates 
were permitted to hol.d in"a segregated society. With the eradication of 
these barriers, a need for curriculim diversification was created. The 
HBC's have met this challenge as evidenced in their evolving curr icula. In 
this respect, they are dynernic and responsive to societal trends. 

Historically and presently, their curricula has been based on the 
development of operational skills for the various professions and careers, 
and limited in areas of research, 'niis has not been an oversight. It has 
been a reflection of the more inmediate priorities of Black people. It has 
also been influenced by the dictates of college founders, funding sources, 
as well as legislative bodies. Needed is a continued diversification of 
curricula, not only horizontally but vertically, and an added research 
emphasis. TTie HBC's have proven their strength in worse tinfes. In more 
recent times, their curricula has been indicative of their flexibility in 
dealing with more current student anci cciTTTiinity needs. 

C. Faculty Characteristics 

According to unpublished F^qual Brployment Opportunity Cxjimission 
(EKT.) data on faculty in higher education for 1975-76, Blacks represent 
4.4 percent (19,746) of total full-time faculty. Of this nirrber, 38.4 
percent (7,590) are in the HBC's. This is in sharp contrast to the 
situation prior to 1970 when few Black faculty were found outside of the 
Black col leges . 

EHDf^ data on distribution of faculty in HBC's by race are shown in 
Table fi. Although Blacks represent 55.1 percent of faculty in these 
institutions, there is a greater representation of "other race" faculty in 
HR^'s than in white institutions. Southern Regional Education Board data 
for the 1976-78 period on faculty in public four-year institutions in the 
14 SIEB States bear out this fact: 




TABLE 6: TOTAL FULL-TINE FACULTY IN HBC's BY RACE, 1975 
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Nuinber Percent 



TOTAL 13,770 100.0 



Black 



7,590 55.1 



White 5,W 39.9 



Hispanic 



195 1.^ 



Asian American/ 

Pacific Islander 3.3 

American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native 39 '3 



Source: Higher Education Staff Information Report (EEO-6), Equal Employment 
Opportunity ■ Commission , 1975 
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V/hen 'other race' distribution is related to distri- 
bution of total faculty emong institutions classified 
by proportions of black enrollment, the likelihood of 
black £racultx7 representation in tiie white schools 
is lower than that of white £facult^ representation in 
in the black schools. (Galembos, 1979, p. 13) 

Preliminary results of a Spring 1977 survey of faculty in HBC's 
indicate slight differences between HBC faculty and faculty nationally 
with respect to status and field of specialization. (Institute for 
Services to Education, November 1977, Qiapter 4). By status, HBC faculty 
were distributed as follows: 17 percent of faculty were professors; 20 
percent, associate professors; 33 percent, assistant professors; and 28 
percent, lecturers/instructors. The percent of HBC faculty with professor 
and associate professor status was lower than for faculty nationally (26 
percent and 24 percent, respectively), but higher for assistant professor 
and instructor/lecturer status (25 percent end 16 percent, respectively).* 

With respect to field of specialization, HBC faculty tendod^to be 
concentrated in the arts and hunanities (22 percent), education (19 
percent), physical sciences (11 percent), and the social sciences (22 
percent). Nationally, all^ faculty were concentrated in these disciplines 
as follows: arts and hunanities, 25 percent; education, 15 percent; 
physical sciences, 12 percent; and social sciences, 12 percent. A higher 
percentage of HBC faculty were found to specialize in business (8 percent) 
compared to faculty nationally (4 percent), while a lower percentage of HBC 
faculty were found in engineering (2 percent) compared with 6 percent of 
faculty in all institutions. By highest^ degree received, facujty at the 
HBC's were distributed as follows: Ph.D, 30 percent; Ed.D, 8 percent; 
medical, and oth^ doctorates, 3 percent; master's 53 percent; and "other", 
6 percent. HBC^aculty differed from national percentages in having a 
larger proportion of faculty with Ed.D's (nationally, 3 percent) and 
master's (nationally 45 percent) as highest degree received. 

TTiese data suggest that faculty at historically Black institutions 
ar6 comparable to faculty at other institutions. The preponderance of 
doctorates attest to the high quality of faculty enployed by these 
institutions. Differences in faculty characteristics bespeak rmny of the 
inherent differences between Black institutions and their predominantly 
Vt/hite counterparts. The higher percentage of Ed.D's and persons trained in 
education in the HBC's is attributable to their past orphasis on teacher 
training. The smaller percentage of HBC faculty in engineering is again 
characteristic of curricular emphases at the HBC's and the fact that 



♦Comparisons with al_l faculty are based on .Viierican Council on Education 
faculty data for 1972-73 and therefore mav not be totally caiparable 
with 1977 data for HBC faculty. 
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engineering has not been a traditional career path for many minorities. 
Ttie differences in the teachning status of HBC faculty from their 
counterparts nationally suggest different patterns in ability to acquire, 
pay and protnote higher level college teachers as well as an enphasis on 
teaching over other characteristic activities of college faculty. 

TTiorpson (in Willie and Edronds, 1978) notes that since HBC's have 
never had the funds and influence to adequately support their urgent 
mission of transforming socioeconomically and academically handicapped 
black youth into productive citizens, a heavy burden has fallen upon the 
faculty to accomplish this mission. Hence, "Teaching is not only the 
primary role but very often the only professional role expected of black 
college faculties." (Ibid, p. 189) The nonteaching responsibilities 
IncuTiDent upon these faculties coupled with the undergraduate nature of 
their institutions often preclude research-type activities highly valued 
in faculty at other types of institutions. Thus, particular 
characteristics of the HBC's and their student populations tend to impact 
the types of responsibilities undertaken by their faculties as well as the 
institutions' ability to ^ittract and maintain faculty. 

The restraints which HBC's have traditionally operated under in this 
regard have contributed to the "brain drain" of B ack academe to other 
institutions in recent years. Moreover, afiirmative action and 
integration have Kreatly affected the proportion of Black faculty teaching 
in the HBC's and intensified the ccmpetilion for Black doctorates. 

Mcnmsen (1978) found the pool of Black doctorates to be generally of 
high quality, having obtained terminal degrees from large, prestigious 
white institutions located outside of the South. He concluded that this 
represented a mixed blessing for the HBC's in that the high quality of 
Black doctorates intensified den^nd and price levels. Hence, a substantial 
raise (about $6,000) was necessary for a move to a white ^annpus to be 
contemplated. 

Reasons generally cited for the "brain drain" of Black college 
teachers frcm the HBC:'s usually relate to salary differentials between 
white and Black institutions. Itie Southern Regional Educational Board 
(1969) found that for 1967-68 in the South, where most HBC's are located, a 
salary differential of frcm 5 to 8 percent existed in favor of white 
institutions. This differential was magnified when HBC's were compared 
with colleges in the West and North. 

Additionally, the challenge and prestige which positions at white 
institutions offer figure into the ability of Black institutions to retain 
qualified faculty. With affirmative action programs being vigorously 
pursued by predani nant ly white institutions. Black doctorates are in high 
demand at seme of the most prestigious white institutions. Many Black 
faculty have been seduced by these types of opportunities. 
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Finally, many Black college teachers have beccme disenchanted with 
theHDC's due to n«ny of their characteristic restraints— poor facilities, 
inadequate equipnent, limited opportunity to do research, and the 
undesirable locations of the HBC's, many of wh?>h are in rural locations. 
The traditional focus in the HBC's on ccnpensatory learning impacts their 
attractiveness for many faculty regardless of race, and limits the pool of 
potential faculty to those willing to meet the challenge of ins^tructing 
culturally ajid economically deprived students. 

These types of limitations serve to both prescribe and enhance the 
unique qualities of theHBC's. According to Willie andMacLeish (in Willie 
and Ednonds, 1978, p. 141), "presidents of black colleges now must give as 
much attention to refurbishing or expanding the physical plant and to 
finding funds for student aid, faculty salaries, library and teaching 
mater ials as to other educational matters." Again, the interrelated 
pattern of institutional finance, student financial need, and faculty and 
curriculim requisites continue to weigh heavily in setting the HBC^s apart 
from the remainder of the college sector. The emphasis on equitable 
treatment growing from the Adems mandate* will do much toward helping the 
public Black colleges to attract and maintain quality faculty with the 
appropriate cormitment to the ty^pe of instruction the HBC's have 
characteristically offered. Private colleges must find other sources in 
order not to be priced out of the market for quality faculty, especially 
quality Black faculty. 



Wliere Title III funds for faculty development have helped 
Institutions such as the HBC's to bui Id 'qual i ty faculty, other efforts are 
needed to help HBC's diversifv faculty by disciplines which will in turn 
impact the level and qual i i;, of curricular offerings. Additionally, 
opportunities and facilities for research must be available in order to 
attract and maintain quality faculty. Bacon (in Johnson, 1974, p, 157) 
suggested ways foe Black colleges to improve the quantity and quality of 
research on campus: 

. devise reward systems for both the teacher and the researcher; 



compete with predominantly white institutions in recruiting 
faculty by at least assuring prospective faculty rnembers of 
moral support in doing research; 

encourage student participation in research projects; and 



. ccnpute /"^C^aculty wor 
act ivitiesT 



t ime wi th cons iderat ion for research 



\ 



♦ Adams v. Richardson, 48ijF, 2d, 1159 Cir. 1973) - ruling wfiich 

directed UBV to sooure acceptable di^segregat ion plans frcm 10 States. 



Surely, these types of efforts are made in the HBC's, but the problem 
continuously cones down to finance and priorities. Traditionally, HBC's 
have not had the luxury to relieve faculty from teaching for research-type 
activities and scholarly pursuits. Federal and foundation funds are 
extr>jnely necessary for IfflC's to pursue this type of approach. 

D. Aspects of Funding and Financing 

Financial viability of institutions is generally linked to stability 
of enrollment. This is especially true for private institutions wlaere 
dependence on student tuition and fees is greater than at public supported 
institutions. HEW figures indicate that 65 percent of the cost of 
education for students at private institutions is covered by tuition and 
fees while only 22 percent of such :*ei^enues is used at public institutions 
for this purpose (Ccmptiol ler General , 1978, p. 16). Public institutions 
are of course dependent ^.pon the public's response to taxation and State 
allocation patterns. Although seme indications exist which point to a 
potential change in taxpayer attitude toward public support of higher 
education on the State level, by and large, the public institutions face 
healthier prospects for financial stability than do private institution'^. 
Differences in the support afforded public and pi ivate HBC's should be kept 
in mind when the viability of Black colleges are considered. 

Analyses of financial well-being in the private sector are not totally 
consistent. A report from the Corrptroller Genreal's Office states that 
one-fourth to one-third of all private institutions are experiencing 
financial difficulty due to interrelated problems created by d dining 
enrollments, increasing tuition gap between public and private 
institutions, competition for students brought on by the growth of the 
ccmninity colleges, rising costs and inflation, and lack of effective 
adninistrat i ve controls (Ibid, pp. 12 and 22). Hardest hit have been the 
institutions listed in the Carn^t^ie Conrmissior.'s classification of schools 
as Liberal Arts II Colleges (includes 38 private HBC's and 2 NPBC's). iTiis 
study cited 49 of the 74 colleges and universities listed as deliquent or 
in deferred payment status on HJD Reserve Bank listings and HHV facility 
construction loans in 1975 as belonging to the Liberal Arts II group. 
Also, 29 of the 38 private institutions which closed between 1970 and 1975 
were Liberal Arts II schools. 

On the ot^er hand, Minter and Bowen (1978, p. 50) indicate a wore 
positive picture of the private sector. Tlieir findings suggest that 
revenues have at least kept pace with inflation in recent years; however, 
this marginal success leaves little room for improvement in educational 
programs and faculty and staff compensation beyond cost-of-living 
increases. 

Similar findings apply to the HR7's. Data extracted from the Higher 
Education General Information Survey (IfiTiIS) for 1972-73 and 1974-75 
indicate that a 21 percent i^rowth in current funds revenue was matched by 
similar growth in current funds expenditures; therefore, these colleges 
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experienced no appreciable financial gain over the period (See Table 7). 
These data indicate that HBC*s are at least holding their own financially. 

For the private sector, it remains a rnarginal issue however. Ttie 
Library of Congress Congressional Research Service reported (based on 
TIHIIS data) a thin +0.1 percent surplus for private HDC's ccnvared with a 
+ K2 percent surplus for public HBC's (1977, p. 14). Minimal surpluses in 
private institutions point to vulnerability and potential financial 
stress, as well as inability for irrprovement of educational programs and 
faculty increases, as also suggested in the Minter and Bowen report.* In 
areas where private HEC's need to diversify curricula and hire and/or 
redistribute faculty in response to changing discipline needs, financial 
restraints figure heavily as these institutions strive for rriftinstreem 
status and up-to-date curricula necessary to compete with public and other 
private institutions. 

In spite of this slimmargin, several positive trends are identifiaole 
frcm the Library of Congress analysis: 

1. No downward trend in percent of funds for instruction and research 
fpon educational and general expenditures was found between 1C72- 
73 and 1974-75, Public institutions reported a rise frcm 44 
percent to 46 percent whi le private institutions saw a rise from 36 
percent to 45. percent. Any downward trei;d in this percentage 
generally signifies potential institutional stress. 

2. Increases in educational and general expenditures as percent of 
total expendi turos were also found. 

^rhe UNCF Annual Statistical Report (1976) for 41 private HBC's does 
not differ drastically in its report of the financial health of Black 
institutions in 1974-75, however, it presents a bleaker picture of the 
precarious nature of finances at the private institutions. Although 
revenues and expendi turei were roughly equal in 1574-75, expenditures 
increased 37,3 percent in the period frcm 1971-72 to 1974-75 while revenues 
increased only 32 percent over the same period. Similar differences for 
revenues and expenditures per student were also noted. (See Table 8) 

These findings are based on aggregate data and do not indicate 
deficits or surpluses at individual institutions, UNCF reports that in 
1974-75, 20 or roughly half of its member institutions experienced budget 
deficits (Ibid, p. 31), 



^IVlininiRl surpluses take on di f ferent inplications for public institutions 
sinoe in rr»st States, fiscal year-end surpluses rn'st revert to State 
treasuries. Thus, institutions in public systans tend to spend total 
budgets least it be assiined appropriation levels were unwarranted. 
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TABLE 7: CURRENrTUNDS REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES FOR HBC's*, 1972-73 and 197A-75 



Year Control • Current Funds Revenue/ Current Funds Expenditure/ 

Revenues • FTE . Expenditures FTE 



1972-73 


Totrl 


$669,158,888 


' $3,975 


$660,803,790 


$3^926 




Public 


335,6^0,353 


2,988 


332,258,302 


2,958 




Private 


333,518,535 


5,957 


328,545,488 


5,868 


197^-75 


Total 


808,658,695 


A, 965 


803,120,275 


4,922 




Public 


426,726,166 


3,768 


421,670,781 


3,71'3 




Private 


381,932,529 


7,651 


381,449,494 


7,641 



I 



*Data extracted from HEGIS apply to 102 HBC's 



Source: Library of Congress Corifiressional Research Service, "The Historically 
Black Colleges: Prospects and Options for Federal Support," Education 
and Public Welfare Division, January 17, 1977, pp. 10 and 12. 
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TABLE 8: TOTAL AND PER STUDENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES FOR UNCF INSTITUTIONS,* 

1971-72 and 197A~75 



1971-72 197A-75 % Change 



Revenues 


$125,167,367 


$165,2A2,006 


+32.0 


Expenditures 


120,266,739 


165, 17 A, 808 


+37.3 


Revenues Per Student 


• 3,675 


A, 710 


+28.2 


Expenditures Per Student 


3,531 


A, 708 


+33.3 



*Based on 34 of the 41 member institutions. 

Source: United Negro College Fund, Ai/iual Statistical Report , 
1976, pp. 30 and 31. 
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Using 1975 HBGIIS data for 48 private and 28 State assisted 
inst tutions, Jones and Weathersby (in Willie and Ednon^ 1978, pp- 119- 
123) related the following findings: \ 



1. Regarding patterns of expenditures—private HBC's spent less on 
instruction and more on student aid Than did the public Black 
sector. Excluding differing amounts spent on student aid, the 
sectors were similar in spending patterns for operating purposes. 

2. The sample of private institutions experienced a deficit balance 
(average of $3,223) while public institutions had average surplus 
balances of $603,172. 

3. Independent colleges put a greater percentage of their capital 
funds receipts in endowment, scbelarships and student loan 
accounts (28.6 percent vs. 4.7 percent for public HBC's) while 
public institutions tended to reinvest in their physical plants. 

4. 75 percent of students at HBC's received financial aid. Although 
most of this is Federal aid, part is institutional aid. HBC's 
general ly 1 ncurred def ici ts in student aid accounts due to ja 
tendency to exceed earmarked accounts. Deficits incurred were 
usually offset by long-term borrowing and diverting funds frcm 
instructional programs. 

5. Taken together. Black colleges allocated greater proportions of 
their capital assets for student aid and loans than did all other 
institutions which tended to allocate capital asset funds as 
fol lows : phys i cal plant , 75 percent ; endownent , 22 percent ; 
student loans, 1 percent; annuity and trust funds, 2 percent. 

6. The Federal government was not only an inportant source for current 
operations funds, but an important s^DiiP-ee of capital funds as well. 

Although the studies discussed here 6o \oi always agree point for 
point, they definitely coincide in their implications for the future health 
of the private Black sector. Unless present trends are reversed, this 
sector may encounter increasing distress in the years ahead. 

Many of the present and future problems affecting the private HHVs 
are directly related to their service to large niinbers of low-inccrne and 
disadvantaged students. Their high dependence on Federal funds for current 
funding revenue (38 percent in 1975, ccmpared to 14 percent for other 
private institutions) make them exceedingly vulnerable to fluctuations in 
Federal policy even though much of this funding relates to the services 
provided for low-inccme and disadvantaged students. (See Table 9) The 
financial gap between actual student needs and the needs wet by Federal 
financial programi;, must be met by the institutions themselves. The 
tendency of Black colleges to reinvest assets in student aid efforts 



TABLE 9: PERCENTAGE OF CURRENT FUNDS REVENUES FROM PUBLIC SOURCES FOR 
102 HBC's AND ALL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES*, 197A-75 



Public Source 



Federal 



Control 



Total 

Public 
Private 



HBC'S 



29% 

21% 
38% 



All Colleges and 
Universities 



1A% 

1A% 
1A% 



State 



Total 

Public 
Private 



2A% 

A5% 
1% 



31% 

AA% 
2% 



Local 



Total 

Public 
Private 



1% 

1% 



A% 

6% 
1% 



*Data derived from HEGIS and ney not necessarily be comparable to other 
rlata gathered from Federal agencies because institutions are not able 
to identify original source of all current funds revenues. 



oource: Library of Congress Congressional Research Service, "The 

Historically Black Colleges .Prospects and Options for Federal 
Support," Education and Public Welfare Division, January 17, 
1977, p. 27. 



instead' of channeling these funds into long-term investments, such as 
endowments, lessen their potential for building the capital necessary for 
future viability. 

TViis forenost comil tment , to student attainment as evidenced through 
provision for financial aid is seen not only on the undergraduate level, 
but on the graduate and professional levels as well. Lynch (1979, p. 67) 
found that in 1976, Black Institutions provided more fellowship and 
asslstantship aid to graduate student? than the Federal government and 
States combined. Where Federal and State interests stand to benefit from 
the investment made in the education and training of largely lofw-inccme 
student groups, funding should be directed toward the institutions where 
the greatest number of these students are found. 

Lacking the broader base of public support guaranteed to the public 
Black Institutions for current funds revenue, having low endowments (an 
average of $2,412,134 for UNCF institutions) and marginal surpluses (and in 
seme cases, deficits , pr ivate HBC's are al lowed 1 i ttle room for error when 
calculating their future survival. Moreover, the Adams decision in 
desegregating State institutions Is bound to affect them. Since formerly 
white Institutions In the Adems States must show appreciable efforts to 
desegregate their student bodies, it seems reasonable that these white 
institutions will begin to ccnpete more openly wi th HBC's for the available 
Black student pool. iVtoreover, since many of the HBC's are in the Adams 
States, and enrollment stability Is closely linked to financial stability 
drawn from tuition and fees for current fund revenues, a bleak forecast 
emerges for the private Black colleges. 

It is essential that these institutions rely on broader sources of 
finpncing such as endownent revenues, private gifts, and alliances with 
business and Industry. UNCF reports an effort to develop these types of 
alliances In endownent building. A consortlim of six HBC's (Bishop 
College, FIsk University, Rust College, St. Augustine's College, Tuskegee 
Institute, and Virginia Union University) recently raised $2.4 million 
which was matched by loans from nine Insurance companies. The $2.4 mill ion 
will be the basis of an endownent fund, v>|ch, when invested, will help to 
maintain school operations and repay the initial loan. (Higher Education 
Dally , July 10, 1978). This is one healthy sign and demonstrates the 
potential for success for creative alternatives to private financing of 
these institutions. 

. Historically, lack of alinTU financial support has plagued Black 
colleges. Between 1969-70 and 1975-76, UNCF reported a 339.7 percent 
increase in alirnii gifts to private Black colleges. Although private Black 
colleges are still raising less on the average through alumi carpaigns 
than private institutions nationally, the substantial increase in aluTui 
giving should be interpreted positively. According to UhCf officials, 
"Black ffinilies still earn only 55 percent of the median tncone^of white 
fwnllles. Until this difference is significantly reduced, there is likely 
to be a similar difference in total alumi support between private colleges 



--ationally and private black colleges." ("Alumi Gifts to Private Black 
Colleges," January 30, 1978, p. 10). Thus Black colleges continue to be 
victimized by forces in the society which directly and indirectly frustrate 
their attaiiment of a strong financial base. 

Creative solutions must be found for addressing their needs. Greater 
emphasis on developmental activities is necessary,. Greater availability 
of Federal funds for development efforts is evident. Funds brought into 
the institution via these efforts would go to replace Federal dollars and 
relieve private FfflC's from dependency on inadequate Federal support. 
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V. RBCnVMBOnlaiS pgr FINAtCINGt AM3 PLAWIN3 FOR DIVERSITY 



A healthy and viable higher education system is dependent upon the 
relationship and balance between its ccmppnents and their responsiveness 
to a variety of student needs. Achieving this balance calls for 
orchestration and consideration of the unique qualities inherent in the 
various sectors of higher education and controlling for the differential 
inpact of changing trends and policies on than. If Federal policy growing 
out of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is comiitted to promoting a 
diversified systan of postsecondary education as to purpose and 
control, then a coordinated effort on the national level is required to 
obtain this goal. 

Following are several variables which impact diversity and nust be 
considered in any effort to provide for a healthy and responsive 
postsecondary education structure. 

. Tuition and fees represent only a limited portion of the 
cost of educating a student at both public and private 
institutions. 

Greater dependence upon student tuition and .J'ees make 
private institutions exceedingly vulnerable to fluctuations 
in enrollment levels. 

The superior resources available to the public institutions 
and their ability to subsidize student tuitions have made 
then attractive not only to . low- incane students but to 
wealthier students as well. 

. Through Federal student financial aid programs, students 
have the ability to inpact diversity by utilizing their 
consuner options. Wliere financial aid policies have 
differential impact on student distribution, they create an 
irrbalance in student distribution between certain types of 
institutions. 

. State policies exist which subsidize the private sector in 
proportion to its role in satisfying the jduoational needs 
of the State. 

State policies do not always have uniform iiipaet on all 
public institutions where student body characteristics and 
past funding levels are different. 

The evidence of racism persists in the uneven resources 
available to historically white and historically Rlack 
public institutions. Where years of differential funding 
have fiwde these institutions distinctly separate and 
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unequal, a more equal distribution of funds and in nost 
cases "catch up" aid is required to effectuate a more 
equitable balance between these racially different public 
institutions. 

Owing to elitism in higher education, full worth has not 
been afforded the less visible institutions and those 
making the greatest contribution to the Nation's 
affirmative action goals. Hence, institutions providing 
this essential role do not always benefit from varied 
sources of funding accorded the more prestigious schools. 
Moreover, the institutional ccmnitment to a lower inccme 
clientele often places a heavier burden on these 
institutions in terms of financial aid resources, and 
special services for academically less prepared students. 

These variables have not been uniformly addressed in much higher 
education policy determination to date. To the extent that diversity 
affects access and attainment for groups under represented in higher 
education, a stronger stance in ensuring that pluralistic structures exist 
and are able to provide a quality educational experience mist be purs, ed. 

A. State Policies Impacting Diversity 

The State goverrments have played and continue to play vital roles in 
promulgating diversity. States have not only subsidized public higher 
education, but private higher education as well. State support to the 
private sector is generally correlated with the si7e of private enrollment 
within its borders. Currently, one-half of the States give direct aid to 
private institutions, while two-thirds give both institutional and student 
support (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1976, p. 80). 
Categorical institutional support takes many forms, nsmely, general 
purpose grants based on enrollment, aid for construction, extension of tax 
exempt status, and tax credits to individuals and cr . , rations for 
contributions to private colleges. 

These are but a few methods used by States to ensure an equitable 
ba ance between public and private institutions and to promote diversity. 
T^ s IS not sinnply an altruistic gesture, but reflects the sirrDlotic 
relationship between the public and private sectors in servicing thTneeds 
of the population, and acknowledgment of the replacenent costs were private 
institutions no longer in existence. 

hi^hon^tn'' '"^^'^"tions in States which rmintained de jure systems of 
highe education have not received the level of conc^n Wen the^i?e 
private sector with respect to creating a balance of diverse institutions 

«nH othr.^°'' T'r^' P''"^""^ P''°^l^ the Ad«ns StaL 

and other similar States, and the problems impacting the heTTth" of the 
public Black sector can be traced to three interrelated offshoots of 
segregation: vnaiivwis oi 
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(1) lack of Black representation in policy determination; 

(2) discriminatory funding to Black ins*, i tut ions; and 

(3) general neglect on the part of State governing bodies. 

Where private Black' colleges initially received aid from private and 
church-related sources, and later derived liinited State assistance from 
general measures aimed at strengthening the private sector, public Black 
colleges have generally encountered neglect and differential funding from 
States through their years of development. 

Uneven development of Black and white land-grant institutions attests 
to the level of neglect reserved for the Black public sector. State 
inposed legal sanctions cut thian off from much Federal support awarded 
other land-grant colleges and universities. Rforeover, discriminatory 
State funding has deliberately stunted their growth. 

The fallacy of "separate but equal" is clearly illustrated in the 
treatrrent afforded the public Black institutions. Where separation was 
maintained, equality of treatment was not. Only now, when forced 
integration of dual systems suggests that State schools must provide equal 
opportunities for all races, has equal treatment of the Black sector become 
a seeming possibility. However, years of differential funding and neglect 
require that States go beyond the notion of equal treatment to provide 
preferential treatment to the public Black sector. This notion is not 
derived from eleemosynary mot ives , but is based upon the reasons that: (1) 
institutions should receive State aid in proportion to their contribution 
to the education goals of the State; and (2) where unequal treatment has 
been documented in the past, efforts are required to remediate past 
injustices and elevate institutions to the seme status as others in the 
State. 

National population and college attendance rates for Blacks differ 
rmrkedly by region. Higher percentages than the National averages for 
Blacks in the general population (11.5 percent) and in the college 
population (9.3 percent) are evident in the Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) States (18.8 percent and 15.1 percent, resp^ict i vely) . 
(Mingle, 1978) On the graduate level, the South also shows greater Black- 
participation (10.1 percent in SREB States; 6.0 percent, nationally). Of 
the 426,000 Black students enrolled in Southern institutions in 1976, 43 
percent were in HBC's. The existence of HBC's in this region contributes 
to the better than average Black participation rates in higher education, 
particularly in graduate and professional education. Analyses resulting 
when HBC enrollment is disaggregated from total enrollment show more 
clearly the irrportant role of the HBC's in the Southern region (NAZSffiBOJ, 
1979, p. 29-30). Hence the HDC's, represent an invaluable resource 
nationally, but particularly in the Southern States. Unfortunately, Black 
institutions both public and private in this region have not received State 
support ccmnensurate with their role in satisfying local and regional 
educational and manpower goals. 

•M 
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Speaking of the importance of the Blael< graduate and professional 
schools to the South, Lynch (1979, p. 20) states: 

The schools are in the South which has the highest percent 
of the nation's blacks, the highest percent of blacks in 
the age bracket of 20-34, the highest percent of blacks 
in postbaccal aureate study, the lowe'st median incoie for . • 
blacks, and the lowest ratio of black to white income. 

Clearly, there exists a need for expanding the nunnbers of Blacks and 
low-incone students in higher education and training more Black 
professionals Nationally, but also in the South. In that the majority of 
lIDC's are in the South, they represent preexisting resources for 
acccmpl ishing this task. Lacking are remedial efforts on the part of many 
States to bring these institutions up to rnainstrean status so that they may 
continue to provide the high quality instruction and services necessary for 
their students, continue to produce needed Black graduates and 
professionals, and conpete favorably with other institutions. 

.Vbreover, equitable treatment involves an understanding of the roots 
of difference between formerly all white and all Black institutions and 
articulating policy which controls for these differences. TTius, where 
uniform State policies have differential impact on predominantly white and 
Black institutions, they should be altered so as not to affect the Black 
sector adversely. 

A hWFK) study (1977) found a recent trend toward centralized control. 
Uniform State policies brought a degree of leverage to the treatment 
afforded public Black colleges in the South, however, these policies often 
have oifferential effects on the Black sector due to the clientele and 
history of these institutions. Findings relative to selective policies 
indicate: 

1. r::ei lings on out-of-state sti'.dents have a disproportionate affect 
on JfflC's due to their tradition of enrolling students nationally 
and regionally. 

2. Introduction of new programs is hampered by State coordination 
and retrenchnent policies thereby restricting the vertical and 
horizontal development of these institutions. Moreover, 
policies for program Continuation tend to specify th^t prograra 
nust graduate a specif icied nintoer of students in a given time. 
This type of policy particularly affects HBC's where students 
tend to take a longer time to conplete their studies. 

3. Proposed uni fomi adnission criteria for State institutions fail 
to consider the characteristics of the particular clientele at 
Black institutions, and are sure to present problems if strictly 
enforced. 



4. State budget formilas do not generally in<iiude funds to 
adequately cover ccmpensatory education require! on most Black 
college campuses. Moreover, institutions are often penalized 
through efforts to limit the size of these courses through State 
provision^ withholding funds to classes with less than 10 
students. Additionally, increased emphasis on standardized 
tests for ccmpensatory education cones at a time when additional 
funds are not forthcoming. 

5. State budget formulas based on current FTE do not take into 
account past deprivation of the Black sector, and do not strive 
to balance the historical and resource advantages accrued by 
traditionally white institutions (e.g. endowed chairs, flow of 
services frcm equipment, accimulated university foundation 
resources, etc.). 

6. Failure to consider di f'ferent ial effects of large nirnbers of 
students on financial aid also impacts the Black institutions. 
For exaiple, notching funds for Federal College Vfork-Study 
programs often come frcm institutions' operating budgets. In 
seme States, no appropriations are made for matching funds 
required by the Federal government. 

A report frcm the Southern Regional Education Board (1977) indicates a 
period of retrenchnent in funding to public higher education In the South. 
(]ains in appropriations were primarily earmarked to compensate for 
inflation and salary raises. Few ncv\' programs were approved and seven of 
fourteen SREB States currently have moratoriums on addition of new doctoral 
progrtms. Appropriations to ccmnninity colleges increased at a higher rate 
than for other sectors despite declines in ccmnrunity college enrollment. 
TKJorgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas 
raised financial support of the private sector. 

l\1any of these trends serve/fo^reinforce policies and allocation 
patterns" discussed in the NAFID study. Retrenctment moves on the part of 
States will hit public Black colleges the hardest. Where traditionally 
white colleges have been privy to the largess of State funds during better 
times, the institution of budgetary restraints in a period where equal 
treatment of public Black colleges is finding acceptance will serve to 
further inpede their growth. Now is the time for coordinated efforts 
between States and the Federal govermient to address the present and future 
needs of Black colleges in light of past injustices. 

Concerns such as these require that State planning bodies (Hevelop 
plannirifT initiatives which work to benefit and not adversely affect Black 
institutions, and work in the interest of the State's affirmative action 
and mHiipower devclopent goals. It is rccomnended that. 



1.0. state planning efforts should consider the unique 
KTstories of the HBC's, both public and private and 
their present and potential role In the develotmsnt of 
Black col 1 ege graduates Statewi de . Where uni f orm 
policies have differential inpact on the Black >sector 
they should be altered tn the best interest of the filacR 
comunities which these institutions character isti call v 



serve. 



Subsequent actions required to offset adverse inpact of uniform 
State policies on public HBC's include, but are not limited to, the 
following specific reconnendations that, 

1.1. Any policy involving ceilings on out-of-State students 
should neither be uni formly applied in such a way as to 
lesseh the opportumties for Black students to obtain 
and enforce their choice of institution attenHeg nor 
should it limit the role of the Black college in 
expanding the nurber of Blacks and low- income students 
in higher education. 

This approach, perforce, calls for a cooperative arrangement among States, 
and between States and the Federal government. It requires nationwide 
planning to assure broad access to higher education for minorities and in 
institutions where minorities are traditionally concentrated. 

Additional State policies requiring flexibility and sensitivity to 
the unique role of -public HBC's suggest that, 

1.2. Adniss ions criteria for State institutions should not 
be uniform and inflexible, but should parallel the 
missions of the institutions and weigh c ri teria, as 
appropriate, to ensure a diverse student' ody within 
the total State system. 

1.3. Cost-of-instruction subsidies should be provided by 
States to cover additional costs related- to 
ccmpensatory services based upon the prdportion of 
enrollment in need of these servicesT " 

1.4. 'Catch up" aid over and beyond State budget formulas 
should be provided to Black colleges to balance out 
past discriminatory funding. Such aid could" be used 
for updating curricular programs, acquiring equipT^entT 
facilities, library and media holdings, and providing 
for endowed chairs and the like. 

1 • 5 . All States should allocate matching funds for Federal 
work-study programs so that institutions with large 
numbers of low-inccme students are not forced to use 
operating funds for this purpose. 
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1.6. Pfogrem continuation policies should not he uniform 
throughout ?tate systems, but should consider the 
cFaracteristics of students at a given institution in , 
tertrg of -length of time needed for degree ccmpletion 
and financial resources available t<r7tudents7 



\Vher^« diversity as to control is a clearly defined and accepted I 
concept, there exists a contradictory posture with respect to the 
maintenance of diversity based upon racial characteristics. T^is is 
because racism is onathenB to our democratic principles; yet, racism is an 
ingrained fact of Anerican life no matter how repugnant it may be. TTie 
directio of integration efforts in the Adams States points to an enphasis 
on adjusting the mix of other race students at historically Black and white 
institutions. Experience gained in the 25 years since the Brwji* decision 
suggests that guaranteeing a particular racial mix is not the sole solution 
for ending racism yand providing equal educational ooportuni ties for 
minorities. Loss of a minority sensitive environment such as that 
typically afforded in the HBC's is not an even trade-off and may be a 
setback in equal educational opportunities for' Blacks. TTierefore, a new 
definition of- integration of higher education r.iey be needed — one that 
recognizes racial diversity and the need for a minority dominated 
environment to counteract the impact of the majority dominated envirorment 
of this country. Such a definition would retain a role for Black colleges 
'n the education of Black and other youth as part of an historical and 
ongoing ccmnitment. It is recanmnended that, 



2.0. 



In e fforts to desegregate State higher education 

systems, emphasis should be geared toward ensuring that 
Blaok public institutions are, within the parameters of 
t heir respective missions, fully prepared to serve"as 

educational resources for all c itizens in their 

inm ediate ccmriunities and States in particular and in " 
tHe Nation in general. 



Tins, presupposes 



and requires that: 



2.1 . 



The missions of the public ffflC's are clearly defined 
and ccmnensurate with those of cGmpF''able institutions 
as tr> size and purpose. 



Academic programs which ccnplement their missions are a 
part of their curricular offerings. 



2.3. 



The personnel, fiscal, and phys 'cal resources essen tial 
t o tlie exercise of their missions are adequhte. 



♦BrowTi v". Board of Fxl^^ation of Topeka , 347 U.S. 483. 
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Desegregation of higher education is obtained when institutions have 
removed all barriers to significant other race involvement at the student, 
faculty and adnini strati ve levels and there is evidence of presence, 
advancement and production. In areas, such as hiring of faculty and staf-f , 
where institutions have had some measure of control, public Black colleges 
have evidenced equality of opportunity since the Browri decision. Where law 
allowed, barriers to significant other race participation have not been 
enforced. It is inportant to note that Blacks and Black institutions were 
recipients of de jure segregation, and not active in instituting the 
practice. TTius, desegregation of public higher education as it applies to 
HBC's is a misnomer, void of substantiating charges, proof of 
discrimination, and intent. 

Desegregation of higher education as it seeks to address Black 
institutions rmist instead deal with methods of enhancing these, 
institutions and redistributing programs and funds necessary to overcome 
and compensate for years of discriminatory funding and neglect on the part 
of State legislative bodies. Nbreover, desegregation efforts should be 
geared toward enhancement of * equal educational opportunities for' 
constituents served by State institutions. \It is reccnm^nded that, 

3.0. Additional other race enrollment in Black colleges 
required tFrough desegregation efforts should not 
produce a decrease in the nunber of Blacks nonnalTy 
enrolled^ but should result in a total increase in 
institutional enrollment. Federal and State agencies 
should carefullyrnonitor the^ desegregation process to 
determine the effect on Black enrollment and attainment 
levels in the Adams States and other States to whic h 
desegregation edicts arc leveled^ and to prevent 
erosion of Black enrollment. 

In States formerly operating de jure systems of higher education 
which have been required to eliminate program duplication between 
prodaninant ly Black and white insl i tut ions , it is reccnmended that, 

/ 

4.0. An extensive informational system for h i gh school and 
college counselors and lay persorjis be devised to 
aecjuaint students with program changes, and to make 
efforts aimed at mBtching students wi'th programs of 
interest at State schools. ^ 

B. Federal Policies lm[)acting Diversity 

'ITio I'oderHl governiKMit fias ovidoncod h cmini tmcnt to diversity 
through legislative, judicial and oxocutivo action*;. 'Hie Higher Education 
Act of 1985 illustrates two models applicable in promoting student and 
institutional divorsity. Ono involves student financial aid programs 
t)ased on need (Title IV), and is related lo national efforts to promote 
equality of erliicat ional op[K)r t uni ty . 'Itie second involves direct 



institutional aid to developing institutions based on their putential for 
greater contribution to the Nation's higher education resources and 
service to low-inccme students (Title III). Vne Developing Institutions 
progran is related to the national goals of supporting the development of a 
quality education system and pronoting a diversified system of 
postsecondary education as to purpose and control.* 

Financial Aid Inpact. Since 1965, the Federal government has played 
an increasingly larger role in aiding needy students in financing their 
college education. Throughout the 1970's, nwnerous changes have been 
irrplemertted in the thrusts and types of financial aid approaches used to 
rmke higher education a reality for all who seek it. Presently Federal 
financial aid enconnpasses five basic prograns at the undergraduate level: 
the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Progran (SBXl), College 
Work-Study Progran (CWS), and National Direct Student Loan Progran (MKL), 
popularly known as the three carpus based Federal prograns; The Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant Progran (BHDG), a portable grant which goes 
directly to students; and tnfi Guaranteed Student Loan Progran (GSL) which 
enables students to borrow frcm eligible lenders at low interest rates to 
meet educational expenses. Given the large pool of students eligible for 
these grants and loans, the inpact of Federal aid poli..ies on student 
distribution and on institutions enrolling large numbers of student 
recipients should be considered as they relate to student and institutional 
diversity. 

The BH3G progran is the largest funded progran and impacts the 
largest nun*>er of students. The FY 1978 appropriation for BBDG was $2,168 
billion. During this award period, approximately 2.4 million students 
received awards ranging up to $1 ,600 (USDHBV/OE, Federal Register , January 
25, 1979). \ 

Tlie philosophy behind portable BKXJ grants is twofold: (1) to foster 
the idea that themoniy necessary to attend coUefje is an ent i tlennent , and 
that students may in fact shop around for a college; and (2) that one way to 
[TBke institutions more responsive to students is to put the purchasing 
power in the hands of students thereby fostering a free market approach in 
higher education. Thus, financial aid as evidenced through the BHXl 
progran is tied into fostering a diversity concept whereby the student 
consimer supports diverse institutions by applying his options and 
purchasing power in attending an institution most corpatible w|th his/her 
needs and interests. 

Where BBXl monies are portabl' and anounts to students determined by 
the appropriate Federal agen' y, the final responsibility for 
administration aod provision for counseling and consimer infomation 
resides with the institution itself. Consequently, institutions catering 



*Other titles of the HF^ contribute to these goais: Title V-B, training 
for higher educat ion personnel ; Title VI-A, improvonptij of undergraduate 
instructional equipment; Title II-A, strengthening of 'postsecondary 
library resources; Title VII, construction and academic facilities. 
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to largely low-inccme groups of students, as do the HBC's, must assiine 
greater responsibilities in adnini ster ing large BHDG accounts with ho 
appreciable dollar rgnuneration frcm Federal sources. Where Fec^eral 
regulations stipulate an adhninistrat i ve allowance of $10 per year for each 
student receiving a Basic Grant, funds have not been appropriated by 
Congress for this purpose. Hence, Federal financial aid pel icies tend to 
have an adverse affect on institutions with evidenced comrii tinent to access 
for low'-incane students. 

Moreover, the BBDG program has a half-cost provision which has caused 
it to be equated to a double-hedged sword favoring both need-based access to 
low-cost institutions and defending the high-cost pri^'ate sector (Kahn, 
1978, p. 15). In FY 1978, average awards to students at public 
institutions were approximately $800 ccnpared to an average grant of $1,050 
at private institutions (Congressional Budget Office, 1978, p. 23). 

The lower tuition level sus tained makes low-cost ,publ ic institutions 
more attractive to low-ineome students, and high-cost nnore select^vei 
institutions wore attractive to higher inccme students and tjjose-atole'^to 
bear the burden of larger college costs. Since the progrern tends to aid 
the higher-priced institutions in attracting middle- inccme and 
economically disadvantaged students, it indirectly maintains a diverse 
cadre of students in higher priced institutions. In reality, however, the 
half-cost provision limits the ninber of institutional options available 
to the low-inccme student- 

Ttiis is most evident when the distribution of minority students on 
BBX/s by institutional type is considered. Atelsek and Comber g (1977, p. 
7) found that minority students (Black and Hispanics) comprise a larger 
proportion of BHXl recipients at public institutions (46 percent) than at 
private institutions (32 percent). Moreover, the distribution of Blacks 
receiving BBXJ^s at public institutions is highest at the less selective 
two-year institutions (34.2 percent), and decreases through the four-year 
(31 .8 percent) and universi ty level institutions (23.8 percent ) . (Ibid, p. 
16) 

Data on actual cause and effect of financial aid policies on student 
distribution are limited. Simulat ion models on the effects of alternative 
financial aid policies however bear out differential enrollment impact for 
six categories of institutions (Carroll et_ al , 1977). In that financial 
aid policies have the potential for redirecting the distribution of 
students, and the availability of financial aid is paramount to low-income 
student attendance, the effects of financial aid policies should be closely 
gauged. 

Itecent legislation expanding the pool, of financial aid recipients to 
incMude middle- income students will no doubt enlarge financial aid impact 
on distribution. Since private liberal arts colleges are extrmiely 
(le[)ondont on tuition and fees for operating capital, and generally have the 
largest incaix) fran Federal sources on a per student basis (Carnes, 1977, 



pp. 37-38), they stand to benefit most frcm middle-inccme student 
assistance. Moreover, select public and private institutions will benefit 
g enera lly frcm having a larger pool of middle-class applicants who are 
offl^ better prepared and can better afford this type of education than 
lower income applicants. 

Ramifications of middle-inccme student assistance on student 
distribution "can only be speculated upon. Will this signal a trend whereby 
the public and lower priced sectors will become the exclusive domain of 
low-inccme students? If so, then the cau^e of.diversity wi 11 not have been 
served. Tlie present half-cost provision is perceived as punishing the 
poor. TTie Aneri can Council on Education (AilT:) estimates that approximately^ 
700,000 students are adversely affected by this rule. TTierefore, financial ^ 
aid policies should be adjusted to show greater sensitivity to the needs of 
low-inccme groups while providing for their equitable representation in 
all types of institutions. Furthermore, policies should not 
disproportionately affect institutions which purposely depress tuition 
levels- in line with their unique missions and the student market to which 
they cater. 

Institutions such as HBC's generally maintain lower tuition levels 
due in part .o the characteristics of their largely low-inccme student 
bodies and in order to attract students (Bowles andDeCosta, 1971, p. 179; 
Jones and Weathersby in Willie, 1978, pp. 127-128). In 1975-76, the 
average tuition rate for United Negro Ctollege Fund (UNCF) member colleges 
was roughly two-thirds the national average for other private four-year 
colleges (mCF, 1977, p. 35). Additionally, a large portion of UbO" 
college budgets is directly drawn frcm tuition dollars as opposed to 
endowment funds and other sources of support. 

Kahn (1978), raices the issue of the interrelationship of greater 
Federal student subsidy and rising tuition rates. Rises in BHXJ funding 
have been justified to reflect the increases in college costs since 1972. 
Kahn, however, poses the question of vvliether the reverse has been true. 
That is, have tuition costs grown in relationship to the availability of 
greater BBDG average grant awards? "There is a strong feai: . . . that 
frequent increases in the BBX maximum wi 11 only encourage increases in 
tuition, thereby defeating the program's purpose of lowering economic 
barriers to postsecondary education and increasing federal support for 
colleges and universities that enroll large nunnbers of BB3G recipients." 
(Ibid, p. 14) Within this rationale, it can be surmised that institutions 
with depressed tuition levels, such as IIBC's, are not capitalizing 
adequately on Federal student subsidies; however, it may not be within 
their interests or the interests of their student bodies to do otherwise. 

4 
I 

Many of tiie problarvs faced by Black colleges are related to their 
mission in the education and ccrrmi tJTient to Black and pocN^eople. Present 
financial aid legi slat ion and requlat ions do not gon^^r enough in 
controlling for the disproportionate innpact of financial policies on these 
institutions and targeting grant programs to institutions with the largest 
nunnber of needy students. 



Funds for campus based programs (SEDG, OVS and MDSL) are allotted to 
States on the basis of statutory fomnulas which are different for the three 
campus-based programs. MDreover, these fomnulas have enrollment as their 
primary criteria and do not parallel the actual financial need in a State 
(USCHEW/OE, Federal Register , November 8, 1978, p. 52132). 

Presently, a 4 percent allowance is available to institutions for 
admnistering campus-based Federal programs. Tliis amount mist be deducted 
from monies available to schools for their campus based programs. Needed 
are more adequate allowances which do not subtract from the monies 
earmarked for student use. 

Since financial aid programs tend to impact student diversity and 
affect the financial resources of institutions, it is recormBnded that, 

5.0. Financial aid policies reflect a sensitivity to the 
unique roles and missions of inst i tut ions » It may be 
necessary to use a variety of financial aid formulas to 
adjust for these differences across institutions and 
student types so as odt to put any group of student£^ 
institutions in an unfavorable position. Where BBJG 
half-cost provisions penalize poorer students in their 
efforts to finance an education, they should be waived. 

So that funds for campus based progragns are targeted to regions and 
institutions with neediest students, it is recomniended that, 

6.0. Federal funds for campus based programs be apportioned 
t o States not on the basis of the relative niroer"^ 
persons enrolled in highe r education, but on the 
proportion of low-income students enrolled» / 

To counteract the additional adninistrat ive burdens placed on 
institutions serving largely low-inccTie student populations, it is 
reccmmended that, 

7.0. Adninistrat ive allowances be appropriated to 
institutions per student receiving Basic Grants and 
that similar ^arrangements be maje for campus based 
Federal financial aid programs. Ttiis allowance shpuT^ 
be in addition to, rather than part of, allocations for 
student needs. ' 

Additionally, in that large Federal financial aid accounts create 
additional manageiient and accounting responsibilities for institutions, it 
is reccmronded that, 

8.0. Federal sources assist institutions with l arge 
financial aid accounts to institute managaTient and 
accounting systems and provide on-site technTcal 
as sistance for this purpose. 



Direct Institutional Aid. Historically, responsibilities related to • 
education have been delegated to the States and private sources. However, 
Federal support to institutions for development of curricula and services 
germane to the national interests has an equally long tradition and 
history. T\\e creation and funding of the military and land-grant 
institutions are exemplary of Federal support and encouragement of 
diversity in higher education. Grants for R and D purposes is one way the 
goverrment abets the institutions categotically described as research 
universities. Without Federal subsidy of this type, the research thrusts 
of these institutions in support of the national research effort could not 
continue at present levels. The docunented role played by HBC's in the 
education of the Nation's Black and poor populations warrants an equally 
needed level of Federal support in furtherance of this mission. 

The Developing Institutions Program, Title III of the HEA of 1965, 
represents an effort to aid the less visible institutions outside of the 
mainstreem of postsecondary institutions, and to aid and recognize the 
useful role for institutions wliich serve large nimbers of low-inccme and 
minority students in fulfilling Federal educational priorities. Hirpugh 
Title III, the availability of pluralistic structures of education and the 
enhancement of institutions responsive to the needs of low-inccme and 
minority students was deemed an appropriate mechanism for achieving the 
Federal goals of access, equity and excellence in higher education. 

The Title III progran has been a tremendous "boost to developing 
institutions in helping to overcome handicaps and develop programs and 
services necessary to provide a quality education to their student bodies. 
In py 1977, 419 institutions benefited frcm the $120 million authorized for 
Title III. Consistent with the intent of the legislation, 82 of the HBG's 
qualified as "developing" and participated in the progran in 1975. 
Collectively, they received less than half of the funds, 46 percent or 
$5^.4 million (US3DHBV, Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation, 1977, 
p. 290). In addition to the 46 percent of funds going to the HBC's, 
approximately 8 and 6 percent went to institutions in which Native- 
Anericans and Spanish-speaking students predoninate, respectively. Over 
ten years after the initiation of the first program geared primarily for 
inst i t<it ions which serve a disproportionately large se^nent of the 
Nation's poor and minority populations, only 60 percent of program funds 
are going to Black and other minority in titutions. In increasing nimbers, 
predcminunlly white institutions are beginning to edge in for a share. 

T\vo facts should be kept in mind as limited Title 111 funds become 
available to an pxf^mdirig pojl of institutions: 

(l) Fu, ding levels to developing institutions ohm in noway 
be caTpared to the dollars spent on financiil aid to 
needy students or in R and 1) grants to research 
iini vers i t ies . 



(2) HBC's lack diversity in source of Federal grants. At 
present, Title III is in fact the primary Federal 
support progrem for Black colleges. 

Despite the infusion of aid to institutions characterized as being 
out of the mflinstream of higher education, the program suffers from Its own 
limiting criteria and focus. Title III has never been viewed as a 
mechanism for sustaining diversity in U. S. higher education. Instead, i\ 
was conceived as a temporary gesture to give institutions a necessary 
boost to achieve mainstream status. TTie hoped for outcome was a rise in* 
the lev^l of educational quality, program availability, student services 
and faculty development in recipient institutions, and eventually equal 
partnership in the mythical "mainstream" of higher education. 

Critics of Title III seek a timely graduation of institutions f^n 
this program (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1979). Others such as 
Froonkin (1978, p. 36) see measures for maintaining diversified 
institutions as counteractive to the accrual of benefits to stronger 
institutions which could gain from the closing of weaker ones. Frocmkin's 
position is to support the flagship institutions making sure that they 
remain innovative in their fields of leadership. Argunents such as these 
center around maintenance of the status quo and fail to consider or 
acknowledge the impact of institutional ized racism in our society which has 
stunted the growth and advancement of minority institutions whose 
interests and missions counteract racial and socioeconcmic injustices. 

Lacking is a sensitivity to the cunulative irrpAct of years of 
differential funding afforded devel ping institutions such as Black 
colleges. Lacking is a strong understanding of the role these institutions 
have played and can continue to play in the affirmative action goals of the 
Nation. Lacking is an acknowledgenent that the quality of service these 
institutions render to their low-income minority clientele is not 
necessarily replicated in other types of institutions. Further, this 
primary carmitment to a particular racial group characteristic of a limited 
socioeconcmic status does not result in greater prestige and 
acknowledgement of leadership roles in affirmative action or success with 
the less prepared student, growing endowment or development efforts, and 
lucrative Federal and private grants. 

Needed is the acceptance of the concept of entitlement for schools 
which contribute significantly to the national goals of access and equity, 
and which prepare minorities for academic, professional and vocational 
roles in our society. In real terns, this emphasis is as important to the 
national good as the roles played by science and research, military 
training, and agricultural advancement institutions. Institutions 
performing the wel l-docimented role which llBC's play require a larger base 
of Federal support than Title III as presently structured can directly 
offer, or that Title IV (student financial aid) can indirectly offer. At 
best, Title III can serve to help institutions attain a baseline of 



excellence and viability. This is a level which the mainstream 
institutions surpassed long ago and which accounts for the superior 
resources and capabilities possessed by these institutions today. 

Given the present frannewcrk of Title III, it alone cannot 
successfully bring minority institutions into the mainstream, counteract 
years of discriminatory funding, and target institutions with a primary 
cormitmBnt to the education of Black students. Measures must be undertaken 
to restrict the ever widening pool of recipients to the set of minority 
institutions for which the original legislation was intented*~the 
institutions which have historically and presently undertaken a unique 
responsibility and task which other institutions either could not or would 
not undertake. 

Black institutions represent the few positive outgrowths of 
institutionalized racism in this country. Their experiences and 
development have been unique. They therefore warrant unique solutions. It 
is recomiended that, 

9.0. Title .III of the Higher Education Act be made 
explicitly~Tor the benefit of Black colleges and 
universi ties. 



♦According to Cobb (1977, Chapter II), the impetus for Title III grew out 
of a corttination of events: the social unrest of the 1960's; issues in- 
volving the upgrading of Black colleges; and the tireless chenpioning of 
Black educators and other groups concerned with expanding opportunities 
for Blacks in higher education. With respect to the intended recipients, 
Cobb reports that Congresswoman Edith Green of Oregon, who introduced the 
proposed Title III legislation, felt that the legislation specifically 
referred to the Black colleges in the South. Expediency and pressure 
frcm other group interests eventually resulted in the use of the term 
"developing institutions" to characterize grant recipients. TTie final 
wording in the legislation has contributed to much of the subsequent 
confusion regarding Title III (e.g., when does an institution reach 
"developed" status?), and diluted theintent of the legislation In focus- 
ing on mi nor i ty institutions. 



Concomitant with this effort should be the developrnent of a broad 
funding base for these institutions. Presently, many Black institutions 
are stymied in their efforts to garner wider sources of support due to the 
absence of a strong and focused mission acknowledging their primacy in a 
given field. Due to limited resources, it is difficult for them to ccmpete 
for funds and grants with the mainstream institutions. Hence, it is 
recomiended that, 

10.0, Title III funds should be used to help institutions 
plan for and develop prograns to further a well defined 
mission and purpose. In so doing, institutions could 
begin to impact the appropriate funding sources 
concordant with this focus." 

Initiatives such as these will help Black institutions compete more 
successfully for a wider range of Federal and private sources of funds 
including R and D grants. 

Beneficiaries of grants for R and D efforts have primarily been the 
large research universities. A report frcm fifteen research university 
presidents* (1978) attests to the extraordinarily productive and 
profitable nature of the relationship between the government and these 
types of institutions in furtherance of their research missions. 

In FY 1976 and transition quarter, 100 institutions alone received 
over 80 percent of Federal funds allotted for the following science-related 
activities (See Appendix C, Table C-1): 

. academic science 

research and development 

fellowships, traineeships , and grants 

. facilities and equipnnent for instruction in the sciences 
and engineering* 

In the area of general support to science, Federal funds were si ight ly more 
equitably distributed wi th 100 institutions receiving alniost two-thirds of 
the funds obligated for this purpose, including a handful of HirJ's. 



♦The publication represented the opinions of chief adnini strators fran the 
following universities: Harvard, Princeton, Yale, California Institute of 
Technology, University of Illinois, Cornell, University of Michigan, Univ- 
ersity of North Carolina, Stanford, University of Minnesota, Colint)ia, 
University of California, University of Wisconsin, M^issachuset ts Institute 
of Technology, and University of Chicago. 
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Traditionally, the HDC's have not been recipients of this form of 
aid. The Federal Interagency Ccnmittee on Education (FICE) reported 40 and 
43 percent of Federal funds in FY 197-2 and 1973, respectively, received by 
all colleges and universities, were for science related R and D grants (no 
Hale, p. 4). Of Federal funds received by Black colleges, R and D grants 
represented only 10 percent and 12 percent, respectively, for those years. 
By FY 1977, Federal funds for R and D activities had risen to 15 percent of 
Federal funds to Black colleges; however. Federal funds to all colleges and 
universities for these activities increased to 52 percent ofFederal funds 
received. (See Appendix C, Table 02) Despite some change in distribution 
of Federal funds to Black colleges, a maldistribution persists. These 
institutions continue to be placed in a catch-up position without equitable 
catch-up aid or opportunities. 

Support for R and D activities has manifold inplications for 
institutions in terms of expanded equipiient and facilities, growth of 
graduate and professional programs and services, quality of faculty, and 
selectivity of students. Where Black institutions experience limited 
participation in this funding arena, they are denied the full opportunities 
for horizontal and vertical growth and specialization which in turn ensure 
wider sources of support and greater opportunities for their students to 
engage in science-related and research areas of study. 

The FY 1969 FICE study of Federal support to Black colleges (1971) 
concluded that an innbalance existedin funding policies originating from 
the mission-oriented nature of m^rny Federal agencies (e.g. scientific 
development) which was inconsistent with the characteristics of most Black 
colleges. Also, legal restraints were cited by FICE in the case where 
States designated only 1862 land-grant institutions as recipients of 
Federal (Department of Agriculture) and State matching funds, thereby 
excluding the 1890 Black land-grant schools. 

Subsequent FICE publications covering the fiscal years 1972 through 
1977 reported growths in Federal funds to Black institutions frcm 2.9 
percent of total funds to all colleges in 1969 to a high of 5,7 percent in 
FY 1974 and slight decreases in later years. (See Appendix C, Tables C-3 
through C-9 for Federal support to aU institutions and Black colleges by 
agency for FY 1972-1977.) Despite the FICE findings and reconmendat ions 
regarding greater disbursement of funds across agencies, many of the 1969 
findings renwined relatively similar to later' findings. The majority of 
Federal monies to Black colleges continued to ccme frcm limited government 
sources (prirrarily OE and hunan resource agencies), and not distributed 
across all governnent agencies. Black institutions receiving sizable non- 
OE Federal grants were typically the larger institutions offering higher 
degrees and having professional schools. In short, only those Black 
schools most closely akin to the large research universities appear to 
ccmpete successfully for a wide scope of Federal agency funds. 

I.ittle consideration in Federal funding is given to the special 
purpose missions of the bulk of HR:'s outside of OK's Title III progran, or 



to how broader funding canniore quickly facilitate mainstrean status of the 
HBC's and expand academic and vocational experiences for Black students. 
Little consideration seems evident in Federal policy to account for th^ 
unique characteristics of Black colleges — for example, the low^inccme 
status of the majority of their students, snail endownents related to the 
lower earning potential of Black Anericans which typify their graduates, 
the characteristics of their faculties largely related to the 
undergraduate teaching nature of the HBC's; general lack of recognition and 
prestige in the wider education comninity; and differential' funding 
practices over time. 

Despite Federal policy aimed at expanding educational opportunities 
for low^ income and minority students. Federal agencies with missions 
concordant with the work of Black colleges (e.g., teacher training and 
compensatory education) have been largely unresponsive in funding Black 
colleges and using them as resources. For example, the National Institute 
for Education (NIE) whose primary concerns have been in teaching and 
learning processes, a role conconmitant with the teacher training roles of 
neny HBC's, has been conspicuously negligent in funding to HBC's in the 
past.* In that Black colleges have a headstart on other institutions in 
training and success with the Black and low-inccme student, they should 
serve as models for other institutions. Due to the track record of the 
Black colleges in educating high risk students in both urban and rural 
settings, Black colleges should be primary recepticles for Federal 
programs aimed at expanding access to higher education and for redressing 
under representation of minority groups in certain vocations. 

Every Federal effort should be made to assure a preserve for Black 
colleges in the diversified grouping of higher education structures. To do 
so is to ensure a preserve for Black Aiiericans in higher education. This 
can only be done with full goverrment backing, strong ccmnitrrtent to broad 
agency funding, and placement of Federal programs within Black 
institutions. AdditiOh^y, measures must be attenpted which aid Black 
institutions in their cat$tT»Tjp...^ffor^ and to rectify past injustices. 

It is recommended that, ^ 

n.O. Efforts to ensure that HBC's are given a fair 
opportunity to participate in Federal contract and 
grant programs are enforced and maintained. 

The recent Presidential directive (January 17, 1979) to Federal agencies to 
eliminate barriers to HBC participation in Federal awards is a positive 
step which should be carefully monitored. FICE data on Federal fur 'ing to 
Black colleges have been sporadic and often difficult to verify in the 
past. New dala-col lect ing mechani sms should be set in place to ensure that 



♦See NIE obligations for FY 1973-77 (Appendix C, Tables C-4 to C-9) 



the directive can be effectively monitored and evaluated in terms of its 
intended impact on Black colleges. 

Efforts such as these are aimed at guaranteeing equity for Black 
colleges in disbursement of Federal agency funds. In areas where Black 
colleges already possess some level of specialization or unique quality 
which can be drawn upon in furtherance of the national educational goals, 
Federal agencies should aim for greater utilization of these institutions 
and help them upgrade these qualities. It is reccmronded that, 

12.0. Federal agencies with missions paralleling those of the 
HBC's evidelice appreciable increases in funding and 
placqnent of programs and activities at th^ 
insti tut ions. 

12.1. Institutions such as HBC's, with strong success records 
with high-risk students and exemplary/ programs in 
ccmpensatory education and alternate learning stylesT 
become sites for future educat>^bnal researcH 
laboratories . 

It is strongly suggested that an NIE national laboratory be placed 
within one or rnore of the more outstanding HBC's. Sucf) an effort would not 
only give credence and national scope to the inst i tut ion(s) , but would 
provide a source of schol^ly training for Black graduate students and 
researchers, and contribute to the literature of research by Blacks on 
Blacks sorely lacking in contemporary educational research. 

It is further recarmended that, 

12.2. Federal af.encies recognize the special urban missions 
of many fc's and utilize these instit utions in urban 
problem solving. 

For exaiple, Coiprehensive Education and Training Act (CETA) efforts 
should seek greater utilization of HBG's in training and education efforts. 
The Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) could make greater 
use of resources in Black colleges in furtherance of HUD projects. / 

/ 

12.3. C3overrTnent agencies (/"K-, Department of Agriculture) 
take responsibility for past inequities in funding to 
Black land-grant institutions and begin to address this 
inequity by increaing funding and implementing special 
programs aimed at furthering the rural missions oT 
these institutions, and increasing the nurnber of 
graduates in agriculture-related fields. ''Further, 
Black land-grant institutions should be used as sites 
for Federal laboratories and training stattonsT 



So that lIDC^^'s might better serve students through*- their existing 
graduate and professional progrtfTS, expand the nimbers of Blacks in 
postbaccalaureate eduo3tion, and ccnpete more favorably for R and D funds, 
it is recomnended that, 

13.0. Federal efforts be made to upgrade existing graduate 
and professional progran^ at HBC's. Graduate and 
Professional Opportunity Program funds should target 
fellowships and program development grants to these 
institutions . 

It is essential that Black college? play an active role in funneling 
Blacks ioto vocations and fields of specialization where Blacks are 
currently underrepresented. It is recomronded that: 

14.0, Black colleges, with the aid of Federal, State, and 
local interests, launch intensive counseling and 
academic ^ programs for producing rnfere majors in 
underrepresented areas . Federal loan cancel lat ion 
programs such as tho"se used for the teaching and health 
professions should be expanded to service in o^heF 
fields where Blacks are currently underrepresented, 
where manpower needs are forecast for the future, and 
for service in the Black ccmuinity. . 

15.0. With government cncourap^ement and support, coordinated 
efforts between the national testing services and HBC^s 
should be initiated to get more Blacks into the testing 
industry. NIE, ETTS, and .ACT sponsorship and alliances 



with Black graduate schools and special internghip 
programs would be ways of expanding Black involvement 



in this area. 



It^.O. Student and faculty exchange programs with research and 
doctorate-granting universities and with professional 
s chools be intensified. 

It is generally conceded thai costs of instruction for poorly 
prepared students exceed that for better prepared students. At present^ no 
provision exists for addressing this problem. Cost of instruction 
allowances were called for in tfie 1965 Higher FxJucation Act but-were never 
funded. Funding of tfiis type of provision could provide needed 
institutional support and cnhancanent of the quality of instruction in 
institutions sorvin^^ large nurters of culturally and socially 
disadvantafTod students. This action would alleviate * financial drains 
presently sustained by Black institutions in this regard, and would free 
thmi to uso institutional funds in other ways to guarantee their general 
health. Il is recannended tfiat, 

17*0. Congress appropriate a cost of educatio.n supplement to 
institutions servicing disproportionately large 
niirfeers of high risk and underprepared studt;nts to 
offset additional cost to the institution of renedial 
and special services required by such students. 
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\ Where the previously mentioned strategies offer more Irtmediate help 

\ for Black institutions, the concept of endownent plan funding" of fers a moi-e 
long-term solution to the health ana viability of these institutions. 

It has long en recognized that endowment funds provide a continual 
bAsis of financial support to institutions and sustain institutions during 
times of financial distress. 'Despite ihis fact, the majority of higher 
educa't'Ton institutions do not have significant endownent funds. A 1969 
study found that 23 percent of all endowment assets were held by five 
institutions (in Cobb, 1977, p. 108). Characteristic of institutions with 
relatively little endcr^nent assets are HBC's, and newer and two-year 
institutions such as th*. NPBC's. According to an OE Task Force Report, 
Title III institutions possess slightly nx)re than 1 percent of total 
endc^nt funds of all colleges (USDHEW/OE, 1977, p. B). The JfJCF annual 
survey of mender institutions lists mean endownents of its 39 undergraduate 
institutions as being 37 perc3nt of the mean for private colleges 
nationally (1977, p. 33). Since level of endov\ment gifts is related (o 
economic status of alinra, institutions serving Black and predominantly 
low-inccme students must look beyond alrnni for this source of financial 
stability. Hence, federal support for endownent building is a logical 
alternative. 

Patterson (1976) has developed a model for an endownent funding plan 
based on private gifts and borrowed money.* The combined gift and loan 
funds are then invested at a favorable interest spread. Earnings frcm this 
investntnt would enable the institution to repay the loan principal and 
interest, provide current budget support, and, after the original loan 
period is satisfied, own the endomient thus providing a continuous flow of 
revenue. 

An OE Task Force related this plan to Title 111 AIDP Institution? 
delineating a basic plan as follows: 

In its most fundamental form, the Plan provides that ^n 
institution assume responsibility for the raising of a 
sun of [money frcm private sources (phi lantropi c gifts, 
alLmnijgi ving, etc.). The. insti tut i on then borrows a 
multiple of this sun (for example, three t'mes {he amount 
/ raised) frcm a private lending institution. The loan 

would b^i acccmpairied by a Federal guarantee (optional) 
with an amortization period of 25 years and an agrcgncnt 
tha* pu jnt of the principal would not begin until the 
16th yenr of the loan period. The institution would also 
receive a Foderal grant equivalent to approximately twj 
years of interest payments which could be then invested 
with thp institutionally raised funds and with the bor- 
rowed iiey to form an endownent unit of significant si/e. 
(Uankv/OE, 1977, p. 9). 



♦For a iTwt'e Indepth explanation of the rnoriel , the reader is referred to 
TTic Colleg e FJidowncnt Finding '^iii, Anerif'an (>^)uneil on I'ducat i on , 
Washington, D.C. , 1976. 

v.? 
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It is generally felt that embracing this apprWh would represent a 
creative response to fund replaconent required for many Title III 
institutions; however, the concept transcends even those institutions, and 
represents a viable long-term solution to less endowed institutions such as 
the HBC's. It also represents a broadening of financial resources for 
these schools and one way of escaping the dependency on plublic funds. 

Therefore it is reccmnended that, 

18.0. Institutional development be given a high priority in 
Federal initiatives involving Black colleges and that 
development efforts be supported by Federal, State and 
privat e sources. The Patterson plan is exemplary of 
this Xype of efforTT 

TTie question asked in Federal circles regarding the funding pcilicy 
toward Black institutions is: Is the return on expenditures in terms of 
the national objective worth the money spent? This is really the crux of 
the policy determination toward Federal support of Black higher education. 

Two considerations are at hand: (1) the cost of replacement were 
these institutions not to exist; and (2) how these institutions pay off in 
terms of meeting national goals of universal access and 
opportunity/options for students of varying interests and abilities. The 
issue of access cannot be refuted. HBC's are characterized by open 
enrollment or minimal admissions criteria. Their high rate of retention* 
and attainment attest to their success in produ( ng graduates who would not 
normally (through other channels) have obtained a college education. Until 
other institutions can guarantee this level of access coupled with 
caipletion rates, the relative worth of Black institutions should remain 
unquestioned. 

WTiat has been lacking in traditional evaluations of institutional 
effectiveness is the "value added" :apability of institution-^ That is, 
what does the institution contribute in terms of process t' , inputs 
(incaning students) and outputs (graduates) it generates? • , tional 
evaluations of institutional worth center on quality of inputs, n. ';>ured in 
teme of high school rank, grade point averages (GPA) , and lational 
standardized test scores, and quality of outputs, measured in cerms of 
Graduate Record Rxamination (GR£) scores, numbers of graduates in graduate 
and professional schools, and graduate incane. Measures of process or 
factors impacting the learning environment generally used are faculty 
attaimiLMit and salaries, library volunes, student/faculty ratio and the 
like. These traditional measures are generally interrelated and do not 
speak to the issue of "value added" to the education process. For exaiple, 
highly selective institutions begin with high quality inpufs (students 
with high pollege plaoement scores, from higher Inccme brackets and good 
secondary schools). Hence, it is a sinnple nrBtterHto produce high qualitv 
outputs (sti'dents with high GRE's, capable of jfiitcnding graduate and 
professional schools, and attaining high inccme levels). For schools such 



as HBC's which start with many lowe" quality inputs, the "value added" 
ca)ability must be greater to produce any output, T\\{s capability has not 
be.jn sufficiently recognized nof has it been effectively exploited by Black 
higher education aa an actual cost incurred and a service characteristic of 
HBC's. 

The cost incurred in this process is paid through faculty dedication 
and a basic institutional ccmnitment to the potential of the hi^h risk and 
culturall:, different student. For the student beginning bi' ?ollege career 
with inadequate secondary training and suppo:"ts, a "cit'i-up" phase is 
necessary. Four years of undergraduate training may not be totally 
sufficient to place this student on par with tfie more affluent or 
advantaged student and accurately gauge actual institutional output. For 
the minority and low-inccme student, the break-even period may not be 
realized imrediately. Rather, it may not surface until years after grad- 
ation. It is this lag period coupled /With the implications of the 
institutional "value added" ccnponent which have not been adequately 
addressed in educational literature, by na'tional associations, the Federal 
government, or accrediting concerns ^when evaluating institutional 
effectiveness and value. 

The role of educating arjaoemically and financially disadvantaged 
students should not be construed as an inferior one in the higher education 
camiinity, but should be viewd as a mission of worth. To dispell these 
notions and aTt)race the "value added" contribution of institutions, it is 
recomended that, 

19.0. Q'iteria for institutional evaluation should encompass 
educational goals and methodologies geared toward 
encouraging and maintaiping diverse approaches to 
' higher education of students - who have been 
undereducated at lower levels. 

According to Robinson (in Willie and Ednonds , 1978, p. 158): 

The truth of the matter is that far from being 'disaster areas' 
a: tvo Harvard scholars have charged, black colleges have been 
the most productive institutions in America, .given their resources, 
their personnel, and the general attitude of the public toward 
th(m. It seems, however, a paradox that these disaster areas 
have produced the overwhelm? ngtnaj or ity of black leadership in 
Anerica today: about 85 percent of black elected officials, and 
over 80 percent of the black mi 1 i tary officers. 

It is time that the irrportance of Black colleges is understood and 
acknowledged. HBCv's have produced, and produced at an above average level 
of qu'ility, given financial and societal restraints. To deny these 
institutions the benefit of reward in the face of achievement, and subsidy 
in the face of potential loss of their valuable resources and services, is 
incorppt ible wi th tradi t ional Aner ican thought and pol icy . Thu-^ thelffln's 
play an important role and contribute their share to national , iorities. 
Until suitable alternatives are evident. Federal efforts sjould support 
than in every way possible. 



VI • SUVWARY AND OONCUUSIGNS 



Diversity in higher education s a positive factor when It promotes 
rmxirmn student choices in the type, cortj location, level, and control of 
institutions available. Diversity is o negative characteristic of 'he 
postsecondary structure when it relegates *ertain groups and student types 
.to limited areas of the structure where opportunities for success and 
attainment are restricted. The existence of different types of 
institutions does not necessarily guarantee student access to all types of 
institutions. Rather, the benefit of contrasting institutions rests in the 
provision of multiple opportunities for access to higher education. 

Until better solutions are found to educating a mass populace, 
diversity iiust be imde to work in the best interest of all SLjdents and 
particularly minority students who have been traditionally 
underreprcsented in higher education. For these groups, possession of a 
highei\ degree represents better chances for full participation in the 
benefits of American life. 

Making the benefits of diversity work for Blacks and other minority 
groups involves rigorous efforts toward maximizing all points of access. 
It also involves increasing V\e odds for retention and attainment. The 
data provided in the preceeding chapters indicate that Blacks and low- 
incore students are not equally distributed across the full spectrin of 
educational institutions, nor are they equally successful in different 
educational institutions. ; 

Blacks tend to be clustered in two-year and less prest igious 
institutions and underreprcsented in the more selective institutions and 
institutions offering the widest choice of curricula and degrees. Greater 
Black participation in the selective institutions a'^d- those With the 
greatest financial and acadamic resources is one way of mpximizing the 
benefits of diversity. Anothe*- method is by pronoting ano enhancing the 
institutions where the highest concentrations of Blacks are found and the 
gteatost supports and sensitivities are evident-/in the predcminant ly and 
historically Bla^^k colleges. 

For lUacks and rmny low-incane students, the benefits of diversity 
are pronounced through the existence of IfBT'^s. These institutions provide 
nit^aningf ul points of access and often t>etter odds for retention and 
attainrnrnt for Blacks than are currently evident in other institutions with 
different interests. These colleges riBke distinctive contributions not 
only to their respective student groups, but provide cultural and 
^ducHtional sup[X)rt to the wider Black canrDnity. In so doing, they 
enhance the fabric arifl scope of life for many l^lacks, wtii e contributing to 
an overall cultural aitd edu(?ational div^»rsity in Aiierican higher 
educMt I on . 
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Hie job of providing; access and diversified opfTorlB is far fran 
CQTplete. Much more can be done with respect to Q^hancoment of Black 
colleges and further expansion of opportunity options for Blacks in all 
structures of higher education. The rise of non-traditional institutions 
in recent years attests to the fact that the need for diversity continues, 
and diversity must be broadened if universal access is to be achieved. 
Added to this thrust must be a greater responsiveness frcm non-Black 
institutions in the job of educating all Anericans. Required are vigorous 
efforts on the national level to address past and current inequities 
sustained by Black and other institutions where large nimbers of Black and 
low-inccme students are found. 

This paper addresses n-eny concerns related to the distribution of 
Black Anericans in higher education. It sets forth a fremeworK for the 
origins and continual necessity for special interest institutions within 
the overall structure of postsecondary education. A description of the 
historically Black colleges and universities and their ongoing role in 
satisfying the educational and cultural needs of Black students provides 
information upon which local, State, and national policy makers may make 
knowledgeable deci sions\ about the direction of higher education policy 
affecting these ins^t i tut ions and their students. Further, this report 
attempts to elevate the \consciousness of the public to the benefits of 
i'nst i tut ional diversity, an essential ccrironent of a democratic 
educational structure. Reoannendat ions are offered as possible solutions 
for assuring access and equity for Blacks and low-incane students in higher 
educat ion. 
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APPWIX A 



HISTORICALLY BLfiCK COLLEGES AND UNIVH^SITIES (HBC'S) 
A.ND NEWER PRBDCMINAOTLY BL^ O0LLB3ES (J^BC'S) 



APPENDIX A 



102 Historically Black Colleges (which are 
still predominantly Black) by. Region* 

(aa of Fall 1977) w 

Level/Highest Of ferino ^^ Control 



Northeast 



Pennsylvania (2) " 

Cheyney State College^ Cheyney ' 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University 

North Central ^ 
Ohio (2) 

Central State University, Wilberforce 
Wil berforce University, Wilberforce 

South 



1 

■ V 



/ 



M 
B 



B 
B 



Publ ic 
Publ ic 



Publ ic 
Private 



Alabama ('13) 

Alabama A&M University, Normcl 

Alabama Lutheran Academy and College, Selma 

Alabama St^-te University, Montgomery 

Daniel Payiie College, Binningham 

Lawson State Community College, Binningham 

Lomax-Hannon Junior College, Greenville 

Miles College, Birmingham 

Oakwood College, Huntsville 

S.D. Bishop State Junior College, Mobile 

Selma University, Selma 

Stillman College, Tuscaloosa 

Talladega College, Talladega 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute 

Arkansas (4) 

Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock 
Shorter Col lege, I i ttle Rock. 

University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff, Pine Bluff 
Delaware (1) 

Delaware State Coll ege ,: Dover 
District of Columbia (?) 



M+ 
2 

M+ 

6 
2 
2 

B,P 

B 

2 

B 

B 

M,P 



R 
B 
1 
B 



Public 

Private 

Publ ic 

Private 

Publ ic 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Publ ic 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 



Private 
Private 
Priva te 
Publ ic 



Publ ic 



D.r. Teachers College (Now UDC). '..ushington, U.(. 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 



f'.U 



Public 
Private 



Level/Highest Offering! ^ Control 



South (cont.) 



Florida (4) 

Beth une- Coo kman College, Daytona Beach 
Edward. Waters College, Jacksonville 
Florida A&M University, Tallahassee 
Florida Memorial College, Miami 

Georgia (10) 

Albany State College, , Albany 

Atlanta University, Atlanta 

Clark College, Atlanta i 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley 

Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta 

Morehouse College, Atlanta 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta 

Paine College, Augusta 

Savannah State College, Savannah 

Spelman College, Atlanta 

Kentucky (1) 
Kentucky State University, Frankfort 

Louisiana (6) 

Dillard University, New Orleans 
Grambling State University, Grambling 
Southern University A&M College, Baton Rouge 
southern University in New Orleans, New Orleans 



Southern University Shreveport-Bossier, Shreveport 
Xavier University of Louisiana, New Orleans 

Maryland (4) 

Bowie State College, Bowie 

Coppin State College, Baltimore 

Morgan State University, Baltimore. 

University of Maryland-Eastern Shore, Princess Anne 

Mississippi (11) 

Alcorn State University, Lorman 

Coahoma Junicr College, Clarksdale 

Jackson State University, Jackson 

Mary Holmes College, West Point ^ . 

Mississippi Industrial College, Holly Springs 

Mississippi Valley State University, Itta Bena 



B 
B 

M 
B 



B 

D ■ 

B 

M 

P,D 

B 

B 

B 

M 

B 



M 



B 

M 

M,P 
B 
2 
M 



M 
M 

M 
B 



M 
2 

M+ 
2 
B 
M 



Private 
Private 
Public 
Private 



Public 
Private 
Private 
Publ ic 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Public 
Private 



Public 



Private 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Private 



Public 
Public 
Public 
Public 



Publ ic 

Public 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Public 
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Level/Highest Offeningl / Control 



South (cont.) 

Mississippi (cont.) 

Natchez Junior College, Natchez 

Prenttss Normal and Industrial Institute, Prentiss 

Rust College,. Holly Springs 

Tougaloo College, Tougaloo 

Utica Junior College, Utica 



2 
2 

B 

B' 



North Carolina (11) 



icoj^c 



Barber-Scotia College, Conco/d 
Bennett College, Columbia 
Elizabeth City State University, Elizabeth City 
Fayetteville State University, Fayetteville 
Johnson C; Smith University, Charlotte 
Livingstone College, Salisbury 
North Carolina A&T State University, Greensboro 
North Carolina Central University, Durham 
Shaw University, Raleiyh 
St. Augustine's College, Raleigh 
Winston-Salem State University, Winston Salem 

Oklahoma (1) 

Langston University, Langston 

South Carolina (8) 

Allen University, Columbia 

Benedict College, Columbia 

Claflin College, Orangeburg 

Clinton JuniO'^ College, Rock Hill 

Friendship Junior College, Rock Hill 

Morris College, Sumter 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg 

Voorhees College, Denmark 

Tennessee (7) 

Fisk University, Nashville 
Krioxville College, Knoxville 
Lane College, Jackson 
LeMoyne Owen College, Memphis 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville 
Morrlstown College, Morristown 
Tennessee State University, Nashville 



B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

B.P 

M+ 

M,P 

B 
B 
B 



B 
B 
B 
2 
2 
B 
M 
B 



M 
B 
B 
B 

P,D 

2 

M+ 



Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Public ' 



Pri va te 

Private 

Public 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Public 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Public 



Publ ic 



Private 
Pri vate 
Private 
Private 
Pri vate 
Pri vate 
Publ ic 
Private 



Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Publ ic 



O 




Level /Highest Offerin^ ^ Control 



South (cont.) 
Texas (9) 

Bishop College, Dallas S ' Private 

Huston-Tillotson College. Austin B pAllte 

Jarvis phristian College. Hawkins B mvaw 

Paul Q)i.inn College. Waco J, f . 

Prairie View A&M University. Prairie View PHyatP 

Southwestern Christian College. Terrell 2 ZZltl 

Tfxas College. Tyler ^ In Public 

/.exas Southern University. Houston l*^ Private 

■ /Wiley College. Marshall B private 

■ Virginia (6) 

Hampton Institute, Hampton JJ 

Norfolk State College. Norfolk M Public 

St. Paul's College Lawrenceville B pAllZ 

Virginia College. Lynchburg ^ 

Virginia State College. Petersburg ^ pHwite 

Virginia Union University, Richmond ^ 

West 
NONE 



1/ 

2 = 2 but less than 4 years 
B = 4 or 5, 'year Baccalaureate 
P = First Professional 
M = Master's 

M+ = Beyond Master's but less than Doctorate 
D = Doctot^ate 



This listing of HBC's only includes those institutions that are still 
predominantly Black and for which data are available fo'-JncUision Jhe 
Corrmittee's -eports. Therefore, the list does not ^"^l^de Simmons 
Bible College (KY) for which no data are avai able; and Bluef eld State 



onege WV Wesi Virginia State College (WV) and Lincoln University (MO) 
which are historically Black institutions but are currently (as of ""a'! '^75 
data) predominantly white and not included in the data analyses done for the 
Committee reports. 
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NEWER PREDOMINANTLY BLACK COLLERES (NPBC'S) 
\ (as of Fall 1977) 



REGION 
NORTHEAST 



Massachusetts (1) 
Roxbury Community College, Roxbury 

New Jersey (1) 
Essex County College, Newark 

New York (5) 

City University of New York-Medqar Evers, New York 
College for Human Services, New York 
Collegiate Institute, New York 
Interboro Institute, New York 
Taylor Business Institute,' New York 

Pennsylvania (1) 
Community College of Philadelphia, Phi lade ^,phia 

NORTH CENTP^L 

Illinois (8) 
Central YMCA Community Collsqe, Chicago 
Chicago State University, Chicago 
City Colleges of Chicago, Chicago 

Kennedy-King 

Loop 

Malcolm X 

Olive-Harvey 
Daniel Hale Williams University, Chicago 
State Community College, East St. Louis 

Michigan (5) 
Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit 
Highland Park Community College* Detroit 
Lewis Business College, Detroit 
Shaw Collene at Detroit, Detroit 
Wayne County Comnunity College, Detroit 

Missouri (2) 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 
St. Louis Comnunity College - Forest Park, St. Louis 



LEVEL-'^ 



4 
2 

2 
2 
2 



2 
4 

2 

2 

2 

2 
4 

? 



4 
2 
2 
4 
2 



4 

2 



CONTROL 



Publ ic 
Publ ic 



Public 
Private 

Private 
Private 
Private 



Public 



Private 
Public 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Private 

Public 



Priva te 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Public 



Public 
Public 



id 
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NEWER PREDOMINANTLY BLACK COLLEGES (NPBC'S) 
(as of Fall 1977) 



REGION 
NORTH CENTRAL CONT . 

Ohio (2) , ^ 

Cuyahoga Community College-Metro Campus, Cleveland 
Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce 

SOUTH 

District of Columbia (3) 
Federal City College,* Washington, D.C. 
Strayer College, Washington, D.C. 
Washington Technical Institute,* Washington, D.C. 

Georgia (1) 
Atlanta Junior College, Atlanta 

4 

Maryland (2) 
Bay College of Maryland, Baltimore 
Community College of Baltimore, Baltimore 

Mississippi (1) 
Ministerial Institute and College, West Point 

North Carolina (2) 
Durham College, Durham 
Roanoke -Chowan Technical Institute, Ahoskie 

South Carolina (2) 
Beaufort Technical Education Center, Beaufort 
Trident Technical College, Palmer 

Tennessee (2) 
American Baptist Theological Seminary, Nashville 
Shelby State Coimiunity College, Memphis 

WEST 

California (3) 
Compton College, Compton 
.Los Angeles Southwest College, Los Angeles 
Nairobi College, East Palo Alto 

OITLYING AREAS 

Virgin Islands (1) 
College of the Virgin Islands, St. Thomas 



EVEL^ 



2 
2 



4 
4 
4 



2 
2 



2 
2 



2 
2 



4 
2 



2 
2 
2 



CONTROL 



Public 
Private 



Public 

Private 

Public 



Public 



Private 
Public 



Private 



Private 
Public 



Public 
Public 



Private 
Public 



Public 
Public 
Private 



Publ ic 
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Tf 2 « 2 year/Conmunlty Colleges/Technical Institutes 
■4 » 4 year Colleqes 

* As of Fall 1977 became a part of the University of the District of Columbia 
which also Includes P.C. Teachers College, an HBC. 



DESIGNATION AS A N^BC IS BASED ON TOTAL m FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT BEINR 
GREATER THAN 50n B :ACK IN FALL 1976. 
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CRIimiA PGR GARNB3IE OASSIFICATICN 
PGR POUR-YEAR INSTITUriONS 



1. Doctorate-Granting Institutions 

1.1 Research Universities I. lYie 5Q leading universities in terms of 
Federal financial support of academic science in at least two of the three 
academic years, 1972-73, 1973-74, and 1974-75, provided they awarded at 
least 50 Ph.D. 's (plus M.D. 's if a medical school was on the seme campus) 
in 1973-74. 

1.2 Research Universities II. TTiese universities were on the list of the 
100 leading institutions in terms of Federal financial support in at least 
two out of the above three years and awarded at least 50 Ph.D. 's. 

1.3 Doctorate-Granting Universities I. These institutions awarded 40 or 
more Ph.D. 's in at least five fields in 1973-74 (plus M.D. 's if on the seme 
cempus) or received at least $3 million in total Federal support in either 
1973-74 or 1974-75. No institution is included that granted less than 20 
Ph.D.'s (plus M.D. 's if on the same campus) in at least five fields 
regardless of the emount of Federal financial support it received. 

1.4 Doctorate-Granting Universities II. TTiese institutions awarded at 
least 20 Ph.D.'s in 1973-74 without regard to field, or 10 Ph.D.'s in at 
least three fields. 

2. Comprehensive Universities and Colleges 

2.1 Comprehensive Universities and Colleges I. This group includes 
institutions that offered a liberal arts program as well as several other 
progrems, such as engineering and business administration. Many of them 
offered master's degrees, but all lacked a doctoral progrem or had an 
extronely limited doctoral program. All institutions in this group had at 
least two professional or occupational progrems and enrolled at least 2,000 
students in 1976. 

2.2 Comprehensive Universities and Colleges II. This list includes state 
colleges and private colleges that offered a liberal arts program and at 
least one professional or occupational progrem, such as teacher training or 
nursing. 

3. Liberal Arts Colleges 

3.1 Liberal Arts Colleges I. These colleges scored 1030 or more on a 
selectivity index developed by Alexander W. Astin or they were included 
among the 200 leading baccalaureate-granting institutions in terms of 
nurt>ers of their graduates receiving Ph.D.'s at 40 leading doctorate- 
granting institutions from 1920 to 1966. 

3.2 Liberal Arts Colleges II. These institutions include all the liberal 
arts colleges that did not meet criteria for inclusion in the first group 
of liberal arts colleges. 
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BLACK COLLEGES AUD UNlVERS:t|IS: W< WSEJillAL 
COMPONENT OF A OmRSE SYSTIM OF HIWCR EDUCATION 



ERRATA SHEET 



RPPEHDIX C 



TABLE 



C-3 
C-4 
C-4 

C-5 
C-5 

C-7 
C-7 

C-8 

C-8 

C-8 

C-9 
C-9 
C-9 
C-9 
C-9 



AGENCY 



Department of Interior 
Department of Interior 
National Endowment for the Arts 
Atomic Energy Conmission 
Department of Justice 

Department of Justice 

Energy Research and Development 

Administration 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare . „ . , 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration 
Grand Total 

Department of Agriculture 
Health Resources Administration 
Office of Human Development Services 
Environmental Protection Agency 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities 



CHANGE PERCENTAGE 


FROM 


TO , 


6.9 


.69 


2.2 


.22 


48.2 


4.9 


1.7 


.17 


25.6 


2.6 


0 


3.8 


.8 


.2 


6.1 


6.0 


7.8 


.8 


4.9 


5.0 


6.50 


6.60 


6.90 


6.92 


2.30 


2.20 


1.60 


1.50 


1.90 


2.00 



NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
BLACK HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
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TABLE C-l: FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS TO 100 UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES RECEIVING THE 

LARGEST AMOUNTS BY TYPE OF ACTIVITY, JULY 1, 1975 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1976 

(Dollars in Thousands) 



Federal Obligations 
by Activity 



Funds for 100 

Institutions 

Receiving 

Largest 

Obligations 



Funds to Top 
100 Institu- 
tions as % of 
Funds to All 
Institutions 



Nuriber of 
HBC's in 
100 insti- 
tutions 
Receiving 
Largest 



Amount % of 
to HBC's Amount 

to HBC's of 
Funds to 
Top 100 
Institu- 



Obligations 



tions 



Academic Science 

Research and 
Development 

Fellowships, Trainee- 
ship and Training 
Grants 

General Support 
Science 

jilities and 
^uipment for 
Instruction in the 
Science and Engineer- 
ing 

Total, All Activi- 
ties (includes 
non-Science) 



$3,067,503 
2,574,010 

174,776 
52,503 



9,935 



3,984,666 



83.2 
84.4 

84.1 
65.0 



0 



84.5 



55.9 



0 



9* 3,367 



1** 121,709 



0 



0 



0 



6.4 



3.1 



Source: National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges and 
universities Staff Compilation of NSF data in Federal Support to Universities , 
Colleges and Selected Nonprofit Institutions, Fiscal Year 1976 and Transition 
Quarter, Tables B-7 through B-13. 



^Includes: Atlanta University; North Carolina A&T State University; Alabama ASM 
University; Howard University; Prairie View P&ti University; Norfolk 
State College; Atlanta University Center (a consortium of 5 HBC's 
including Clark College, Morehouse College, Spelman College, 
Interdenominational Theological Center, and Atlanta Universif/) , 
Tuskegee Institute; and Tennessee State University. 

**Refers to Howard University in Washington, D.C. 
Of the total federal funds obligated to Howard, 94.6 percent was for non- 
science related activities and 98.8 percent was obligated by DHEW. 
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TABLE 0-2: OBLIGATIONS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES TO BLACK AND ALL COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES FOR ACADEMIC SCIENCE AND NON SCIENCE ACTIVITIES, 
FY 1977 

(Dollars in Thousands) 



Recipient 
Institutions 



Total 
Obligations 



Academic Science 
Activities* 



Amount 



Percent of 
Total 



Non Science 
Activities* 



Amount 



Percent of 
Total 



Black Institutions $339,368 



M9,668 



15 



$289,700 85 



All Institutions 



6,385,017 ' 3,335,250 



52 



3,0^9,767 A8 



*Includes: Research and Development; R&D Plai:it; Facilities for Instruction in 
Science and Engineering; Fellowships, Traineeships , Training Grants; General 
Support for Science and Other Science Activities. 



Source: National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black 

Colleges and Universities Staff analysis of data from Survey of Federal 
Support to Universities and Colleges, and Selected Nonprofit Organizations, 
National Science Foundation in FICE Report , "Federal Agencies and Black 
Colleges, Fiscal Years 1976 and 1977," Vol. 6, No. 2, 1979,* Tables XIX 
and n. 
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TABLE C-3: FEDERAL AMOUNTS OBLIGATED FOR BLACK COLLEGES AND ALL COLLEGES BY 
AGENCY, FY 1972 

(Dollars in Thousands) 



Agency 

1 


Amount to 


Amount to 


Black Colleges 


Black Colleges 


All Colleges 


As % Of 


• 






Total 


ACTION 


% 1,0^3.6 • 


$ 0,231.4^ 


1^. ( 


Agency for International 








Development 


1,500.0 


9 f 3oo • U 


lb .9 


Atoaiic Energy Commission 


210. M 


OA cr\r\ c\ 
OM ,t>UU.U 


.J 


Department of Agriculture 


14,091-9 


239, 3? 8.0 


5.9 


Department of Commerce 


961 .5 


, loy . U 


A 1 


Department of Defense 


575.3 


207,555.0 


. J 


Department of HEW 


(209|058,0) 


(3,231,700*c) 




National Institute of Education 








Office of Education 


166,058.9 


1,474, 12^.5 


11 .J 


Office of Humari Development 


ll,x99.8 


31 , 783 . 2 




Public Health Service 


29,592.1 


i,oof ,iuy.D 


1 .0 


Social and Rehabilitation 








Service 


2,217.2 


58,580.0 


3:8 


Department of Housing and 




At LC\L C 

'♦7,m9m.d 




Urban Development 


5,171.0 


lU .y 


Department of Interior 


152.6 


21,984.5 


6.9 


Department of Justice 


1,610.6 


29,837.0 


5 .'^ 


Department of Labor 


3,957.1 


Cry O 

57,332«2 


6.9 


Department of Transportation 


2^0.0 


lid, (d^ .V 




Environmental Protection Agency 


178.3 


3A, 900.0 


.5 


National Aeronautics and Space 






.8 


Administration 


897.0 


119,000.0 


National Endowment for the Ai^ts 


137.0 


1,62A.9 


8. A 


National Endowment for the 








Humanities 


1,257.1 


20,331.0 


6.2 


National Science Foundation 


9,391.7 


AA5,A27.0 


2.1 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


6,513.0 


AO, 650.0 


16.0 


Veterans Administration 


61.9 


2,AA6.0 


2.5 


GRAND TOTAL i 


$257,018.0 


$A, 637, 637. 6, 


5.5 



Source: National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Bluck Colleges 

and Universities Staff analysis of data from Federal Interagency Conmittce, 
"Federal Agencies and Black Colleges, Fiscal Years 1972 and 1973." 




TABLE C-A: FEDERAL AhlOUNTS OBLIGATED FOR BLACK COLLEGES AND ALL COLLEGES BY 
AGENCY, FY 1973 

(Dollars in Thousands) 



/igency 



Amount to 
Black Colleges 



(iCTION 

Agency for International 

Development 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Defense 
Department of HEW 

National Institute of Education 

Office .of Education 

Office of Human Development 

Public Health Service 

Social and Rehabilitation 
Service 
Department of Housing and 

Urban Development 
Department of Interior 
Department of Justice 
Department of Labor 
Department of Transportation 
Environmental Protection Agency 
National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration 
National Endowment for the Arts 
National Endowment for the 

Humanities 
National Science Foundation 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
Veterans Administration 



GRAND TOTAL 



$ 1,5AA.5 

25-0 
392.5 
17 ,7^^. 9 
, 7A5.3 
1,152.6 
(202,00A.7) 

15A, 926.0 
12,A30.8 
33,192.7 

1,A55'.2 

3,287.9 
Al.A 
1,15A.2 
5,A7B.3 
331.0 
A96.3 

1,319.0 
109.5 

309.5 
6, 977. A 
6,912.2 
68.2 



$250, 09^ 



Amount to 
All Colleges 



Black Colleges.. 
• As % of 
Total 



$ -9,A25.0 

9,2A6.0 
82,700.1 
262,0A0.7 
2A,787.A 
2A9,6AA.O 
(3,097,1^1.0) 
38,505.0 
1,318,502.0 
36,200.8 
1,6A5,A31.0 

58,502.0 

38,373.0 
18,977.8 
38,127.0 
A2,0A1.4 
15,A52.0 
21,811.0 

111,100.0 
2,226.7 

17,019.0 
A08, 263.0 
AO,22A.O 
3,968.0 



$A,A92,567 



16. A 

.3 

.5 
6.8 
3.0 
.5 
6.5 
-0- 
11.8 
34.3 
2.0 

2.5 

8.6 
2.2 
3.0 
13.0 
2.1 
2.3 

1.2 
48.2 

1.8 
1.7 
17.2 
1.7 



5.6 



Source : 



National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges 
an "n?ie'rsiUe7staff analysis of data from federal Interagency Commxttee. 
^Federal Ai^encies and Black Colleges, Fiscal Years 1972 and 19^3. 
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TABLE C-5: TOTAL FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS TO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, INaUDING 
PREDOMINANTLY BLACK INSTITUTION^, I^Y AGENCY, FISCAL YEAR l57A 



(Dollars in Thousands) 



Agency Amount to 

Black Colleges 


Amount to 
All Colleges 


Black Colleges 
As % Of 
Total 


ACTION $ 


678 


.$ 6,500 


10.4 


Agency for International 








Development 


1,219 


18,863 


6.5 


Atomic Energy Commission 


172 


99,284 


1.7 


Department of Agriculture 


17,A39 ' 


260,696 


6.7 


Department of Commerce 


41 


29,478 


.1 


Department of Defense 




211,236 


.4 


Department of Health, Education, 








and Welfare 


(23A,209) 


(3,467,428) 


6.8 


{National Institute of Education 


— 


18,902 


-0- 


Office of Education 


• 177,876 


1,200,977 


14.8 


Office of Human Development 


6A0 


17,798 


3.6 


Public Health Service 


5A,99A 


2,187,181 


2.5 


Social and Rehabilitation Service 


699 


^^2,570 . 


1.6 


Department of Housing and Urban 






8.4 


Development 


3,000 


35,855 


Department of Interior 




23,761 


-0- 




1.154 


45,000 


25.6 


Departrrjent of Labor 


150 


7,205 


2.1 


Departnient of Transportation 


155 


12,814 


1.2 • 


Environmental Protection Agency 


720 


30,919 


2.3 


National Aeronautics and Space 








Administration 


2,277 


98,904 


2.3 


National Endowment for the Arts 


180 


2,227 


8.0 


National Endowment for the Humanities 


919 


28,879 


3.2 


National Science Foundation 


8,166 


449,566 


1.8 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


4,576 


9,999 


45.8 


Veterans Administration 


80 


4,200 


1.9 


GRAND TOTAL 


$275,979 


$4,842,814 


5.7 



Source: National Advisory Committee or. Black Higher Education and Black Colleges 

and Universities Staff analysis of data from Federal Interagency Committee 
on Education Report, "Federal Agencies and Black Colleges, FY 1974," 
Volume 3, No. 2. July 1976. 



TABLE C-6: TOTAL FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS TQ COLLEGES AND" UNIVERSITIES, INCLUDING 
PREDOMINANTLY BLACK INSTITUTIONS, BY AGENCY, FY 1975 

(Dollars in Thousands) 



Agency 



Amount to 
Black Colleges 



Amount to 
All Colleges 



Black Colleges 
As % Of 
Total 



ACTION 

Agency for International 

Development 
Community Services Administration 

(formerly GEO) 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Defense 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 
National Institute of Education 
Office of Education 
Public Health Service 
Social and Rehabilitation 

Service 
Other HEW 
Department of Housing and Urban 

Development 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Justice 
Department of La"bor 
Department of Transportation 
Environmental Protection Agency 
Energy Research and Development 
Agency 

National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration 
National Endowment for the Arts 
National Endowment for the 

Humanities 
National Science Foundation 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 



$ 611.3 
0 

6,000.0 
16,^25.0 
0 

307.0 

(205,305.0) 
A7.0 
160,658.0 
29,632.0 

0 

lA, 968.0 

671.0 
AO.O 
953.0 
163.0 
208.0 
566.0 

220.0 

2,512.0 
58.0 

3A1.0 
5,28A.O 
0 



GRAND TOTAL 



$239,66A.3 



$ 6,313.0 
12,AA2.0 

11,500.0 
290,738.0 

26,AA5.0 
190,A62.0 

(3,A12,281.0) 
13,039.0 
1,316,901.0 
1,98A, 383.0 

3,265.0 
9A, 693.0 

2,337.0 
28,772.0 
A0,3A3.0 

5,533.0 
20,5A3.0 
38,811.0 

12A, 165.0 

108,8A6.0 
6,66a.O 

32,820.0 
A90, 513.0 
58.0 



$A,8A9, 590.0 



9.7 

0 

52.2 
5.6 
0 
0.2 

6.0 
O.A 
12.2 
1.5 

0 

15.8 

28.7 
0.1 
2. A 

2.9 
1.0 
1.5 

0.2 

2.3 
0.9 

1.0 
1.1 
0 



A. 9 



Source- National Pdvisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges 

and Universities Staff analysis of data from Federal Interagency Committee 
on Education Report, "Federal Agencies and Black Colleges, Fiscal Year 197 
Volume 6. No. 1. February, 1979, P-^. 
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TABLE C-7: FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS TO HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND TO ALL INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, BY AGENCY, FISCAL YEAR 1976 

(Dollars in Thousands) 



Agency Amount to Amount to Black Colleges 

Black Colleges All Colleges As % Of 
' Total 



APTTOM * 






ft 1 










DavpI nnrnpnt* 




XO 1 HCj^ 


A Q 


riniTiTiiJni t*v ^ppvn coQ AHTnini cit'r'^it'inn 

wV^IAUUUIX L>jr Ov/i VX^CO rlUlllXL IXO L>I dOX^JLl 


J. y 




70 1 
f vJ • X 




X f |OUX 




A 




u 


IQ nwA 


u 






C.XX yOOO 


• 1 


DpTViy*t*mpnt* nf* Hpalt*h PHiirat*inn 








?^nH WpI f^app i 






A n 
o • u 


Nat*innaT Tn«?t*i 1*nt*p^ Hpa1t*h 




X y f y JO J 


/ 


ncdxuii nc/ouux MUifiXLixoL>i doxuri 


XZ? jO*tX 


A7n 1 P9 




Wpalt*H ^JpKnri r*pQ AHmn ni Qt* r*5i t* T Pin 
ncdX L>I1 0<;r VXL'CO rlUirJXLlXoL>X dOXUil 




ipijjxo:? 


ft A 


A 1 POKr^l Hm icr AHiiqp okiH Mpnt*al 
rVX^WIlL^X 1 UL rlUUoc; 1 oilU i lcllUdX 








Hpjilt*K AHini ni Qt* 1 An 
liCdxuii risxiuxi ixo L>i d ox^JL 1 




ic;7 AP7 


1 Q 


uenut?r lor jJxo6dS6 uonurox 


U 




U 


r vAAi diiu LT HUiiixriXQ UI duxuri 


u 


7 777 


n 
u 


UI I XC6 Oi ILQUCdUXOn 


xyo J vjyH 




11 o 
XX 


i^fduxv^idx xiiouxuuuc Ui CiUUUdUxuri 


x^^ 


11 111 
XX , XXX 


X • X 


OUCXclX culU ncridUXXX Ud UXUn ucIVXLc 




ft c;qi 

o,Dyx 








A A P7l 


P A 


T^pna K*t*mpnt* r^f* W/^iiQincr anH IlK»Hon 
u^ycii uiijciiu Ui nuuoxiJi^ dixu ui udin 








Development 


423 


1,39 A 


30.3 


Department of the Interior 


12A 


28,218 


.A 


Department of Justice 


1,322 


35.179 


0 


Department of Labor 


177 


A, 526 


3.9 


Department of Transportation 


199 


15,566 


1.3 


Envi^ronmental Protection Agency 


534 


32,967 


1.9 


Ener^gy Research and Development 








Acjlministration 


2A5 


1A3,802 


.8 


National Aeronautics and Space 








Administration 


2,19A 


118,886 


1.8 


National Endowment for the Arts 


A7 


NA 




National Endowment for the Humanities 


407 


35,853 


1.1 


National Science Foundation 


A, 572 


A96,326 


.9 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission 


0 


3,285 


0 


GRAND TOTAL $26A,879 


$5,380,022 


A. 9. 



Sour^ce: National Advisory Conmttee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges 

and Universities Staff analysis of data frcxn Federal Interagency Committee 
on Education Report, "Federal Agencies and Black Colleges, Fiscal Years 1976 
and 1977 /'Volume 6, No. 2. June 1979. 
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tabu: C-8- federal "obligations to HiSTORICAaY BLACK COLLEGES AND TO ALL INSTITUTIONS 
TABLE 0-8, ^^^J^l;^^^^^^ BY AGENCY. FISCAL YEAR 1976 TRANSITION QUARTER 



(Dollars in Thousnnis) 



Agency 



Amount to 
Black Colleges 



ACTION $ 
Agency for International 

Development 
Community Services Administration 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Cotimerce \ 
Department of Defense ^ 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 
National Institutes of Health 
Health Resources Administration 
Health Services Administration 
Alcohol , Drug Abuse , £.nd >dental 

Health Administration 
Center for Disease Control 
Food and Drug Administration 
Office of Education 
National Institute Education 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Other HEW 
Department of Housing and Urban 

Development 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Justice 
Department of Labor 
Department of Transportation 
Environmental Protection Agency 
Energy Research and Development 

Administration 
National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration 
National Endowment for the Arts 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
National Science Foundation 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 



63 

0 

0 

5,861 
102 
109 

(77,26A) 
92A 
62 
327 

182 
0 
0 

75,A7A 
0 
0 

295 

0 

11 

0 
0 
8A 
365 

133 

A73 
NA 
111 
1A7 
0 



GRAND TOTAL 



$ 8^,723 



Amount to 
All Colleges 



$ 782 

8,890 
0 

82,923 
16,939 
50,163 

(1,278,105) 
256, 20A 
A5,A76 
26,500 

23,338 
0 

2,073 
896,212 
3,378 
A27 
2A,A97 

175 
10,9^1 
0 

5^3 
2,987 
31,828 

70,A38 

27,586 
NA 
9,526 
115,510 
3,A2A 



$1,710,760 



Black Colleges 
As % Of 
Total 



8.1 

0 
0 

7.1 
.6 

.2 

6.1 
.A 
.1 

1.2 

7.8 
0 
0 

8. A 
0 
0 

1.2 

0 
.1 

0 

0 

2.8 
1.2 

.2 

1.7 

1.2 
.1 

0 



A. 9 



Source- National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges 
and Universities Staff analysis of data from Federal Interagency Coirmittee 
on Education Report, "Federal Agencies and Black Colleges, Fiscal Years 1976 
.and 1977," Volume 6, No. 2. June 1979. 
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TABLE C-9: FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS TO HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND TO ALL INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, BY AGEWCY, FISCAL YEAR 1977 

(Dollars in Thoi|isands) 



Agency Amount to Amount to Black Colleges 

Black Colleges All Colleges As % Of 
Total 



APTTON 4i 




? M,yt?U 


o.oU 


rt^ciiuy i ui • xiiLci iiatxurictx 














o on 

^9.30 


v^uiiiiijuiii uy oci vxoco MviiiJXiii.otr a tlun 


n 
U 




UU 


uepdrtiTjenL oi Agriculture 


dd , od9 


JMD , f 13 


0 oO 


U^yal LLilCilL Ul L'OUflllGi Ce 




oo /iC;7 


OO 

mUd 


Ucpartnient oi ueierise 


TOO 


O^ T oOrv 

2d7 j280 


f\i— 

.05 


uepartuient oi neaitn, baucation, 








and Welfare 


130m ,m1d ) 


//. »7lO 

(M, 712, 65m) 


6,A6 


wauionai institutes oi Heaitn 


12,m72 


1 /On ooi 

1,m39jo31 


.90 


Health Resource Administration 




^97,097 


6.90 


Health Services Administration 


A ^ DO 

M ,638 


56 , 789 


8.20 


Alconoi , jrug Aouse, and Mental 








neaitn Aaministration 


3,5dd 


1 A OO 

176 ,m23 


2.00 


Center for Disease Control 


89 


TO A OCT 


.70 


Food and Drug Administration 


0 


10,^06 


0 


UI I ice 01 baucation 


r , 7oO 


o /. o o /. ^ o 

if ,m<^2,md3 


1 O OO 

10.20 


National institute oi bducation 


nA 


12,866 


.70 


UI I ice OI numan ueveiopment 








oervices 


1 or»o 

1,393 


d o^ 

oi ,92d 


O OO 

2.30 


Health Care Financirig 








AQministraLion 


0 


1 O A^ 

1,2m6 


0 


oociai oecurity Aaministration 


4 

0 


O/OO 

203 


0 


utner ru!>w 


n 
U 


19,9(9 


0 


uep-irument oi nousing ana uruan 








Development 


211 


A, 308 


A. 90 


ucpdi Luic^riL Ul Llic interior 


^d 




.iU 


Department of Justice 


1,200 


37,682 


3.20 


Department of Labor 


152 


7,169 


2.10 


Department of Transportation 


74 


11,228 


.70 


Environmental Protection Agency 


716 


A6,3A3 


1.60 


Energy Research and Development 








Administration 


152 


211, 5A7 


.07 


National Aeronautics and Space 








Administration 


3,031 


120,955 


2.50 


National Endowment for the Arts 




NA 




National Endowment for the Humanities 


796 


AO, 735 


\ 1.90 


National Science Foundation 


5,271 


565,820 


^ .90 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission 


.15 


A, 711 


.70 


GRAND TOTAL 


$3Al,bA5 


$6,A68,630 


5.30 



Source: National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges 

and Universities Staff analysis of data from Federal Interagency Committee 
on F>Jucation Report, "Federal Agencies and Black Colleges, Fiscal Years 1976 
and 1977," Volume 6, No. 2. June 1979. 
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